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CRUCIFIXION 


“ // the Christian law pardons those who have loved much, it 
Is also because they have suffered much, and terrestrial love never 
becomes a divine passion till it is purified by tears.” —Murger. 


CHAPTER I 

The dressing-room was very still. Only from 
beyond the curtained door came the muffled 
sound of heavy scenery being dragged about 
the theatre. And the man waited, his face 
white with the pallor of death, and fear 
unspeakable in his eyes. Almost it seemed 
as if one could watch his youth grow old even 
as the seconds passed. 

The little actress stood with hei back to 
him, rubbing the last traces of kohl from 
her eyes, but she saw his reflection in the 
glass and laughed to herself because the loss 
of her appeared to mean so much to him. 
He had aged suddenly—even the mirror 
showed her the miracle—he had become oldei 
than she had ever dreamed he could, and, in 
ageing, became unattractive to her. 
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She turned upon him at last with a laugh 
of cruelty and conquest. 

*’ The marriage made in heaven, dear boy, 
is a most suspicious thing,” she said. “One 
soon gets a good notion to escape to earth! 
And marriage has nothing to offer me; rather 
it would take away all I’ve found in life.” 

“Our marriage wouldn't,” he declared 
desperately. 

She laughed again in careless abandon. 

“Oar marriage!” 

“ Don’t!” he exclaimed. “ I can't stand 
it. I hate to hear you laugh like that.” lie 
held a bouquet of red roses in his hand, and 
he flung it viciously to the table. 

“ I’m glad you’ve done that,” she said, 
picking up a hand-mirror and studying her 
face. “ You don't know how funny you 
looked standing there holding those stupid 
flowers—I was watching you in the glass, and 
you reminded me of a belated bridesmaid !” 

He could find no words to answer her. 
Stung and hurt, the taunt that came to his 
lips passed unspoken. And as he stood gulp¬ 
ing in deep breaths of air that was heavy with 
cigarette smoke and perfume, the pain of a 
lifetime seemed to rise and work its way 
slowly across his face. 
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“ Marriage, good Lord !” She had turned 
to the glass and was rubbing her lips with a 
wisp of a towel. “ The idea’s funny.” 

“ But, Guilda—you said-” 

“ Never mind what I said. Every day is 
full of things we say and never mean. We've 
had our little pleasure out of saying them. 
What else matters? Leave the poor ghosts 
alone.” 

“Ghosts?” 

“Dream castles, if you like it better,” 
she answered. “ Things one builds up for the 
sheer pleasure of pulling them down. You 
unimaginative male! Can’t you understand 
the joy of imagining things you know will 
ne\er happen? We’ve been all imagination, 
all make-believe, and now we’ve come back 
to reality. W e all do if we’re sane. My 
life’s a vagabondage—a happy vagabondage; 
"hy change it, then, for marriage and a 
protection I do not need, barter freedom to 
become circumspect? You don’t think— 
surely, Dickie, you noodle, you never really 
thought I should marry you?” 

She swung round laughing. 

“ I took you seriously, Guilda.” 

“At twenty-six? Is it fair to take a girl 
seriously at twenty-six, when she has the 
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world at her feet? She’s only just begun to 
spread her wings in the sun.” 

“ But her word is her bond.” 

“ So long as she admits the liability. 
You’re young, Dickie. Thirty last April. 
A dangerous age for a man. He loves with 
the ferocity of twenty-four and thinks he has 
the wisdom of forty ! Think of us married. 
How we’d drift. Respectable housekeeping, 
which I’d hate; doing the same things week 
by week; conventional, tidy, flabby people. 
The unthinkableness of it!” 

“ Have you forgotten all we’ve been 
to each other?” He sprang forward and 
clutched her wrist. “ Tell me, what have 
those great hours meant to you—you white 
flame? Nothing? But you can’t play with 
life when you’ve tasted it and found it 
sweet.” 

He tried to draw her into his arms, but 

she forced herself free and stared up at him, 

a bitter smile on her face, and her large grey 

eyes, which he had so often told her had in 

them all the mystery of the sea, alive now 

with tumult. He believed that through many 

vears he would remember her as he saw her 

then. The quick wave of anger left her even 

as he looked, and she seemed to become a 
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thing of ice, fearful to the touch. In that 
moment she passed from him utterly and com¬ 
pletely. He saw her mood turn to dislike, and 
dislike merge into judgment of him against 
which there would be no appeal. 

“ All that we’ve been,” he kept mutter¬ 
ing. “All that we’ve been . . 

The old fascination of her held and hurt 
him. He was sensible of some catastrophe, 
but as yet uninfluenced by it. For passing 
and repassing through his mind was the 
memory of days that were dead, but which 
now seemed to recur and be lived again in 
the space of seconds—days of infinite com¬ 
pleteness, days which of themselves shape to 
perfection and bear a fragrance that lasts a 
lifetime. 

She leaned back against the dressing-table, 
her outstretched hands gripping the corners. 
She appeared to him as something very small 
and tender and crumpled up, something that 
the strength of him sought for and urged him 
to protect, something so slight in the blue 
peignoir as she lounged there with a languor 
that might have been a pose. 

The lure of her, this aura of life that 
seemed to spring from her, was for him a 
mighty force that filled the room, the whole 
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world. He studied the wealth of her brown 

hair with its natural waves, bright and 

glorious beneath the gas lamp, her small 

face, her warm, affectionate mouth, with lips 

rich like ripe fruit under the sun, her white 

hands—more wonderfully white than those of 

any woman he had ever known—her small 
* 

feet in the blue satin shoes. 

“ It’s over—ended. Don’t you under¬ 
stand?” she said slowly, to break the long 
silence. 

lie smiled then. As if there could be an 
end to a love that had been so powerful! 

“ There is no end,” he said dully. 
“ We’ve been too much.” 

“ Won't you understand?” she said again. 
She looked at him unflinching. 

“ Guilda—you can’t! You can’t destroy 
men like this. Remember things. The house¬ 
boat-” 

“ The houseboat you gave me? You can 
have it back.” 

“ Those days there,” he went on unheed¬ 
ing. “The calm evenings, the infinite peace 
of things, the red-shaded lamp in the cabin, 
and you and I there.” 

“ Happy hours, but the best must end,” 

she answered. “ We knew that.” 
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“ We talked of the things we were going 
to do.” 

“And knew we should never do them. 
We were always making resolves, weren't we? 
Big, impossible resolves. Do what most men 
do, Dickie—shut up that chapter of your life 
and remember it as good while it lasted. And 
that’s what I shall do. 'Filings change so 
much in this little world I live in ; I’m on the 
top of the wave, and I must let it carry me 
along. If I tried to direct the course I should 
go under. So I don't try ; I daren't try. So 
long as London worships Guilda Lois, she 
must respond to London’s mood. London 
never pays for a frown.” 

“ So all you said you didn’t mean?” 

“Not quite. The things I did mean were 
liabilities of the day they were spoken, no 
longer.” 

He turned away and went to the table. 
He picked up the roses, looked at them, 
then threw them aside with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“They’ll soon be dead—like my little 
hour,” he said. 

“You 11 forget,” she answered him. 
“ Men do. That’s just where men are so 
kind to themselves.” 
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“ I never want to forget.” Then he added 
after a pause : Won’t you come and have 
supper at the Bristol—for the last time?” 

** No,” she replied, without looking at 
him. “ No.” 

He went to the door and opened it, then 
glanced back into the room. She had turned 
to the glass again, and did not see him, but 
she heard the curtains fall heavily into place 
as he passed out. She busied herself with the 
things on the table, took off her rings and 
placed them carefully in the case she brought 
nightly to the theatre, locked up the many 
articles of toilet, and put the key in her bag. 

The episode had scarcely ruffled her; her 
annoyance had been no more than a passing 
flicker of wind over the placid surface of the 
sea. She seemed to be alwavs saving fare- 
well to men and meeting others. She recalled 
the small phrases of cold affection which 
brought them consolation at parting; the 
little insincere things, she knew them to 
be, which they might cherish as one docs a 
dead rose that bears a memory. Her life was 
a constantly changing kaleidoscope of figures 
and faces and colours, with intermittent fare¬ 
wells to mark the changes. She knew no 
regrets, she had never suffered an hour’s pain 
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for any man, and she believed that those 
women who endured suffering for men were 
either fools or inferior creatures lacking 
common sense. Success, she reasoned, never 
came to any woman who was afraid to take 
or give hurt. She had fought her way 
through life, had taken much battering, and 
knew the scars were clean and whole, had 
endured pain and given it, and lived now in 
the strong free winds of the uplands she had 
gained alone. 

He had been strong, this man; her 
thoughts shaped up his character as she moved 
about the room. He had been vehement in 
his love, and would forget the sooner. One 
loves and suffers, and loves again till the 
vigour that builds passion stirs no more. She 
saw this love of men always as a transitory 
thing, the mood that starts in a moment—by 
something that is said, by something that 
builds romance unawares, that one nurtures 
only to bring to fading. But of that deep- 
found thing that steals through the world and 
is so mighty that one does not talk about it, 
that shapes and alters and adjusts to itself— 
out of all semblance to the original—the lives 
of some men and some women, she knew 
nothing. If it existed it had passed her by, 
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and as a woman who thought and reasoned 
she was glad of it. 

Her thoughts, turning and twisting, made 
her pause at length. There slipped into her 
mind some stray recollection of Dickie, and the 
houseboat, and Brighton, and all he had said 
and all he had meant. She looked at his roses, 
and then, as if by an impulse they created, 
took out some of her scented note-paper 
and sat down to write to him. Those dream 
castles he had built for her appeared now to 
have foimdations more stable than sand; the 
great generousness of him—the visions of the 
soul of him to which she had hitherto shut 
her eyes—impinged with an importance that 
stirred a vagrant tenderness in her. 

“ Dear Dickie.” 

She sat looking at the two words long after 
the ink had dried. Then she tore up the sheet 
and began again : 

“My dear Dickie.” 

It was very formal and meant nothing. 
She wanted to help him, to offer to him just 
those waif shreds of pity, to prove to him 
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that, though life must roll on, though the 
great wave of suffering be never stilled, there 
is a tenderness in remembrance that eases the 
hurt. 


“ My dear Dickie, —I’ve never quarrelled 
with any man. The way you threw those 
roses . . 


The door opened and brought in a great 
rush of sound. She looked up and saw a man 
standing watching her, tall and big-limbed, a 
cigar in his fingers, a smile on his face—a face 
that was fearless and arresting. 

“ I suppose I’m disturbing you, but I 
don t very much mind. I knocked twice, and 
you wouldn’t answer,” he said. He came 
across the room and dropped into the best 
arm-chair. “And, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
frown like that. You look ten years older 
when you frown. You’ve got some wrinkles 
that hide somewhere round your mouth, and 


you seem to unleash them when you’re put 

out. Ihen they run away and hide again 

when you smile. ... But you’re very Had 
to see me.” 


“ Am I?” 

“You always are.” 
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“ Paul Brian, you vain animal, there are 
times when you irritate me, and I believe this 
is one of them.” 

He lay back in his chair and laughed. 
There was a rugged strength in his face, 
merriment in his pale blue eyes. He was no 
more than twenty-eight, a man full of purpose 
and endeavour, and with the strength of a 
veteran. 

“ You mean you want to get rid of me. 
You’ve a supper engagement. You always 
have, Guilda.” 

“ You’re wrong. I was going to write a 
letter I don’t want to write,” she said. 

“ The cong6 for another poor wretch, I 
suppose. Or, no, from the pain the letter 
seems to be causing you, I should say you 
were going to send some once-patient trades¬ 
man a cheque.” 

“I never owe money,” she said naively. 
“ My friends owe it for me! Have you ever 
known a creditor worry me, Paul? My 

friends protect me too well.” 

“ You’re spoiled. It’s no good to a 
woman, having her bills paid every time. 
You’re very sweet, Guilda, but you ought to 
be poor for just one year. It would tone you 
up. You’re making too much money. You 
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want to spend it, but men won't let you ; they 
spend their own on you instead. It‘s a happy 
folly—for you!” 

She took her fur cloak from the cupboard, 
threw it across the back of a chair, and 
pulled down her sleeves preparatory to putting 
it on. 

“ You’re always lecturing me,” she said, 
laughing. “ Some day you’ll make me good.” 

“ By easy stages I’ve arrived at the truth,” 
he said, ignoring her remark and looking at 
the roses on the table. “You were just 
writing to tell him that his roses are very 
paltry, that you’ve grown better in your back 

yard—no, you mustn’t mention that back 
yard-” 

“ Don’t remind me, for heaven’s sake, 
that I was once poor, that I’ve been hungry 
and ragged and dirty,” she broke in. “ The 

very remembrance sends a cold shudder down 
my back.” 

I won’t. But you were going to tell 
him that you hate the roses, and you won’t 
marry him, and men are fools, and will he 
send his name up next time before he leaves 
the bouquet for the dresser. All of which is 
one phase of love as we know it. Which 
reminds me, I saw Dickie Tremayne waiting 
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on the stage-door step as I came in. Uncom¬ 
mon surly, too. Growled at me when I said 
‘ Good evening,’ and then vanished down the 
street. . . . Dickie’s roses?” 

“ Dickie’s roses.” 

“ Poor Dickie.” 

“ That’s what he thought.” 

“ You’ve thrown him down?” 

“ Don't cross-examine so,” she exclaimed 
petulantly. “ Smoke, do. It’ll make you 
less of a bore. I can’t do with questions 
to-night, Paul. I’m strung up, jumpy, hate¬ 
ful. But I’m glad to see you. I don’t know 
why.” 

“ I do.” 

“You don’t.” 

“ I do. I*m the only man you think can 
manage you. All women want managing at 
some time or other. You think you do, but 
I don’t try. I do no more than influence you 
really, but it serves.” 

“ I’m unmanageable, then—eh?” 

“ Of course you arc,” he laughed. 
“ You’re a sort of almighty blast of thunder 
and lightning, the thing one can’t direct. 
You’re not common sense. You’re moods. 
You’re upheaval. Sheer tremendous cata¬ 
clysm. Try to manage you, and you go the 
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other way; advise you, and you fly off with 
a spit and a fizz like a rocket tied upside down. 
You’re misunderstood electricity that jumps 
out at one from a wire one forgot all about. 
You’re not a woman; you’re a human fire¬ 
work that goes off when it thinks it will.” 

“ And you,” she laughed back at him, 
“ are a great big prowling dog that goes 
about growling at little things. I’m only a 
little thing, and you’re a big dog. I'll call you 
that: Big Dog. It fits you.” 

“ All right, Little Thing. Then you’re 
not going out to supper?” 

“ No, Big Dog. You’re going to see me 
home. I’m tired out with everybody.” 

“ Rather a compliment to me. . . . You're 
not worrying about Dickie Tremayne?” 

“ Good Lord, no. He interested me 
awhile, that’s all. I finished with him half an 
hour ago. But somehow I thought I would 
write him a letter; I was trying to do it when 
you came in.” 

He got up and glanced at the sheet of 
paper on the dressing-table. 

“ Finish it,” he said. 

“ I can’t,” she said, getting up. “ And 
there’s no need.” 

“There is. There’s every need. You 
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can’t be callous, Guilda. He interested you 
—that much you admit—and he loved you. 
I saw that. A man in love with a woman is 
the easiest thing in the world tc read. Send 
him a line—a sort of keep-the-flag-flying 
note.” 

** I couldn’t think, not with you here,” 
she protested. “ And I’m fagged out. The 
show took it out of me to-night.” 

lie picked up her cloak and laid it across 
his arm, then readjusted the chair for her at 
the table. 

Big Dog!” She laughed at him and sat 
down. He bent over her shoulder. 

My dear Dickie.’ You’ve got that. 
‘ I’ve never quarrelled with any man. The 
way you threw those roses on to the table. . . .’ 
You’ve got all that. Now put down what I 
say; ‘. . . told me that you realised how 
impossible things are for us! We’ve had good 
times, old boy, but we’ve got to be strong. 
Get hold of your courage and pull yourself 
together, for this is what I shall do. Make a 
big fight and never give in. I’d like to think 
of you that way—never giving in ! . . .’ How 
slowly you write. And you’re holding the 
pen almost by the nib and making your fingers 
inkv. . . . ‘ Remember Rossetti.’” 
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“ My beloved Christina?” she asked, look¬ 
ing up at him. 

“ Yes. Go on. ‘ Remember Rossetti : 

4 Better far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad.’ 

Two ‘ s’s ’ and two ‘ t’s ’ in Rossetti.” 

She paused. 

“As if I didn’t know, when Christina is 
my Bible!” 

“ Get it down, and don’t chatter. . . . 
Sign it ‘ Guilda.’ . . . That’s right. Send 
that.” 

“I couldn’t have written it,” she said, 
folding the letter and addressing the envelope. 
She took her cloak from him and pushed the 
letter into a side-pocket. 

^ ou could. You’d thought every word 
of it before I came in. You couldn't quite 
shape it, that’s all.” 

He stood against the mantelpiece, watch¬ 
ing her awhile. The expression on his face 
was serious and puzzled. 

“I can’t quite make you out sometimes,” 
he said thoughtfully. “ You’re such a mix- 
ture of moods. You treat some men rottenly, 

Guilda ; it’s the one thing I can’t quite forgive 
you. And yet_” 
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“ Don’t preach, Big Dog. I’m awful 
tired. ” 

** We’ll get moving in a minute.” He 
picked up her bag and book from the table. 
“ I was going to say that you’re all vehement 
contrasts. I’ve seen you horribly callous, and 
I’ve seen you, to-night, very tender. You 
wanted to help Dickie ; at least, there is an 
instinct in you that urged you to make an 
effort to ease things for him. I believe there’s 
something very big about you that no one— 
not even yourself—has yet discovered. You’re 
a puzzle, Guilda.” 

“ It’s nearly midnight,” she said, yawning. 

He laughed, helped her into her cloak, and 
turned out the gas when she opened the door. 
A lamp flaring in the narrow staircase showed 
them the stone staircase, with the iron hand¬ 
rail, that led down to the stage-door, and the 
doorkeeper, half asleep in his box, nodded a 
weary “ good night ” as they passed. 

Her cab was waiting in the murk of the 

street, and he helped her into it and climbed 

in beside her. The ancient horse jolted them 

through many streets, but they did not speak, 

and at last her heavy breathing as she lounged 

in her corner convinced him that she slept. 

The warmth of her, the scent of her hair, so 
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close to him, made him put out his hand 
unthinking and close it over hers. 

“ Yes?” she said. He could only see her 
white face and the glisten of her eyes as they 
passed beneath a street lamp. “ Yes, Big 
Dog?” 

Oh, nothing,” he replied. “ I was only 

wondering about you, why I don’t understand 
you.” 

She sat upright, looking straight out 
through the glass at the wet street ahead. 

“ You do understand me,” she answered. 
“ AI1 the funQ y little kinks and foibles about 
me which I hardly know exist till you remind 
me of them are open secrets to you, while yet 
they are hidden from me. You know that. 
Man—the average man—and you’re an un¬ 
average man-thinks that I, Guilda, being a 
woman, must like splendour and jewels and 
gaudiness. And see, I’m always smothered 
with jewels! Tell me, Big Dog, how incon- 
s |st ent I am, and I’ll try to explain to you.” 

It hardly seems sound logic anyway ” 
ie returned. “ I wouldn’t waste a cent on 
buying jewels for you, because I love you best 
unadorned, those white hands with nothing on 
them, your cheeks without the colouring your 
profession makes you use, your wealth of'hair 
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done up anyhow—with probably half a dozen 
hairpins looking as if they only wanted the 
slightest provocation to fall out. Then you’re 
something different from other women— 
you’re just Guilda.” 

“ And why aren’t other men like you, Big 
Dog? Why do I wear jewels? Because I, 
Guilda, the actress, must have them. The 
richer they are the more Guilda, the actress, 
needs them, and the more Guilda, the woman, 
hates them. The man who gives me some¬ 
thing very simple and beautiful really gives 
me more than the case that holds a set of 
pearls. There is nothing on earth that tires 
one so much as riches when one has achieved 
them, nothing to which one becomes so readily 
accustomed. But a rose, or, better still, a 
bunch of violets wet with the rain—oh, Big 
Dog, I love them ! They’re new. And pic¬ 
tures and books! Why, the man who gave 
me that Boucher sketch I have in my drawing¬ 
room could have asked fidelity for a year if 
he had wished it.” 

“ No longer, Guilda?” he said quietly. 

“ A lifetime—if he had lived up to his 
Boucher,” she answered. “ I must have 
beauty—simple beauty—in a picture, in a 
book, in a life.” 
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“ I see. And piling gifts on a woman like 
you doesn’t really please. You say ‘ Thank 
you,’ but-” 

44 Only your gifts please me, Big Dog. I 
love the way you follow my mind and manage 
to get just ahead of it. And the simple things 
you give me—they mean so much. Some¬ 
times I fancy I see both of us in my mind 
wandering round a large shop, and the shop¬ 
keeper showing us the most expensive things 
he has, and you saying : ‘ No, thank you ; she 
wouldn’t care for that.’ And, very weary of 
us, he gradually produces things of lesser 
value, till presently I find'some cheap little 
book, and you say : ‘ Oh, Guilda, not that 
stupid thing?’ And I answer you : ‘ Yes, Big 
Dog, that or nothing.’ And I take it away 
with the pride one has in a simple thing 
discovered in a wilderness of satiety.” 

“ You’re a queer girl,” he exclaimed. 

“ Queer? Don’t you believe it.” 

“ You’re a study in contrasts. . . . And 
we’re nearly in Kensington.” 

“ Take any girl and give her all the things 
people think she ought to have, and she 
does not want any of them,” she declared. 
“ When you’re rich you want to simplify 
yourself, only to find it’s an art you’ve lost 
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in getting rich, something you’re always 
reaching out for. People weren’t intended to 
have what they want poured in on them. The 
finest jeweller’s in Regent Street has no more 
interest for me now than a cornshop in the 
suburbs. Only you would understand that. 
It’s the odd little things I don’t know I want 
that are the perfect gifts when they come. 
You’re a master in ‘ wanted ’ gifts, Big Dog. 
You read me. Look at that little leather- 
bound ‘ tude de Catharine de’ Medici ’ of 
Balzac’s you gave me the other day. Its 
coining was the event of a year.” 

“ And, oh, the hunt I had to get it. A 
twelvemonth of worn-out shoe-leather!” 

“ A paradise of pleasure when I tore it out 
of its paper wrapping. You most understand¬ 
ing man ! If it had been a piece of jewellery 

I should have sent it back.” 

“ Guilda. You little philosopher!” 

“ I’m not. I’m ungrateful. I’m spoiled. 
I want a man who’ll share with me the riches 
of simplicity. Just comradeship that doesn't 
find its zenith in marriage. Man is a great 
sex animal in the main. He eats up. He 
does not understand companionship in the 
opposite sex, and he does not want to. lie 
is suddenly allured; a song, a pose will set 
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him afire, and he does not think. Then he 
goes mad. ... I wonder how many men I 
might have married!” 

“ You won’t marry,” he said. “ You 
marrying! You’d fight!” 

“I wouldn’t. I’d sulk. I’d be hateful. 
And it used to be my whole idea, marrying. 
Settling down, respectable, staid. Keeping 
somebody’s house, sending children to school 
with clean faces and carefully cut nails, using 
up cold mutton, and living on Mrs. Beeton.” 
She held out two perfect white hands un¬ 
adorned by any rings, and he could just see 
them in the dark of the cab. “ Look at those, 
Big Dog. Could they do it?” 

“No, Guilda,” he answered solemnly. 
“ They couldn’t.” 

“ Then I’m not a woman. Tell me.” 

i ou are a woman, and you’re wanting 

me to tell you so. The very essence of a 

woman. But, in spite of it, you’ve no 
sex.” 

“ Then I’m hateful?” 


“ You’re charming. You’ve all the com¬ 
panionship of a man and all the charm of a 
woman. You’re big; you’re almighty.” 

“ But you’re not in love with^T^Ttamk 
heaven! ’ ’ * \ v ~ ' V ^ 
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It’s not what people would call love. 
It’s different.” 

She drew a little closer to him. 

“ Tell me, Big- Dog,” she said slowly. 
“ Why do you come to the theatre so often? 
Why do you take me home?” 

“ To see you ; to talk to yot 

“As a man to a woman?” 

“ No. . . . As a man to a friend.” 

“ What kind of friendship is that?” 

“Don’t know. Between a man and a 
woman it’s stronger, longer lasting than love. 
The dictionary doesn’t contain the exact term, 
because there’s no word for it. It’s something 
that goes on and on.” 

“ I wouldn’t marry you.” 

“ Of course you wouldn’t,” he exclaimed. 
“ You’d be a fool if you did. You’ve only 
seen the best side of me. I’m impatient and 
restless and unreasonable. I’m irritated by 
people who do not think as I do. Half the 
time I see life through a distorting mirror. I 
get queer moods. I never ought to marry. 
I’m the sort of person who ought to sit in 
an attic and gain philosophy from the 
sparrows.” 

The cab bumped over hollows and splashed 
across the tiny lakes in the street. He 
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threaded his arm through hers and drew her 
hands into the close clasp of his own. 

“We’re very happy, Big Dog,” she said 
quickly, looking up at him. 

“Yes—Little Thing.” 

The cab seemed to roll on and on. 

The streets were empty and silent, the 
houses black uneven shapes that did not see. 
She was very close to him; he could almost 
feel the throb of her. 

“ Our friendship-” he began from his 

corner. 

“ It’s everything,” she broke in. “. . . If 
we realised how short a time we live, should 
we ask more of it, should we question?” 

“We don’t know. It’s as well. Why, 
then, should we question?” 

“ We’ll give each other the best that is in 
us,” she said eagerly. 

“’We always will,” he answered; and his 
hand over hers gripped her fingers. 

She dropped into silence. And he lay 
back in his corner and thought about her, 
studying her as if she had been.some distant 
thing, so that he was now able—seemingly 
for the first time—to see her in true perspec¬ 
tive. He had imagined her as a woman who 
had suddenly emerged into success that was 
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clamorous and wonderful, that intruded itself 
into far places hitherto undisturbed by the rise 
or fall of any theatrical star. One saw her 
name everywhere, in shop windows, on glove- 
or chocolate-boxes; new plants seemed to 
occur and blaze forth and were named after 
her; new babies born in mildly respectable 
districts found themselves named Guilda 
Lois Brown or Guilda Lois Smith for no 
legitimate reasons their parents could give. 
She became, without anyone pausing to 
ask why, an accepted part of the national 
life. 

Brian forgave her many things because of 
this success and her exquisite talent, which he 
knew to be as yet but partially developed. 
She had become unbalanced, selfish, at times 
cruel. She was racing through life, and 
filching the uttermost from each hour of it. 
Men, like dull-witted sheep, were drawn by 
that inscrutable mystery which surrounds a 
woman who is successful and mentally their 
superior, and were rebutted by a rudeness 
rarely found so acutely developed in a woman. 
Or they were used as a means of attainment. 
Men were the instruments by which she 
climbed and on whom she heaped the cruelties 
of her moods. She judged the men she met 
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as unspeakable beasts, with pockets full of 
money, loaded and flowing over, with which 
to buy their way to beastdom, prowling ever 
with an inverted desire to defile the fine. So 
they became to her as things of commerce 
to exploit and use, things that it gave 
her a pleasure to hurt just as they would as 
willingly hurt. The suffering she had so 
freely given, and for which Brian had often 
reproved her, had been in a measure a means 
of defence. 

But now he saw her as a woman apart, 
different from his former conception of her. 
He had blundered in upon her real mind 
through a few chance words, as one might 
stumble over a borderland unknowingly into 
a strange country. Her life, full of great 
rushing currents that seemed to bear her 
with them, left her, he now knew, at heart 
unstirred : she whom he had accounted soul¬ 
less was all soul. The more unreasonable 
she was, the more, he believed, she reasoned. 
But Guilda, as she really was, the world 
never saw; it had not the perception to 
penetrate into that solitude where it might 

have discovered the real woman it was 
spoiling. 

In the words she had spoken, in the quiet 
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of her face, perceptible even in the dim cab, 
Brian learned these things. And it brought 

im a rare content. He wanted her very close 
to himself, as the one necessary thing, some¬ 
thing to sanctify by devotion, an intense com¬ 
panionship, rich because it was undefiled. 
Tremayne, like others before him, had proved 
how illusionary was conquest which spares 
nothing but demands all, how empty the 
satiety when there is nothing left. 

“ We’ll give each other the best that is in 
us, she had said; and in that he knew lay 
everything. To love and to be loved, to be 
conscious ever that there still remains a last 
climb to the heights where the uttermost 
rests, but whose peaks we respect—that is 
completion which is complete because it is 
unspoiled. 

The cab drew up while he was yet think¬ 
ing. He gave her his hand, and she climbed 
out; and she stood looking up at him, her 
hand on the open flap of the door. 

“ I’ve been glad of you to-night, Big 
Dog,” she smiled. 

“ And I—Little Thing. . . . No, I‘11 
still call you Guilda, because to me you’re 
little no longer. You’ve become the greater 
part of me—you’re immense !” 
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“ Your human firework that goes off when 
it thinks it will! ” 

The cab had turned before he could reply. 
He lit a cigarette and watched the street 
lamps crawl past. 

London seemed very empty. 
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CHAPTER II 


Renunciation took London by storm, but 
Re nunciation without Guilda Lois as Ninon 
would have been a failure. 

It was revolutionary; it was strong. It 
was a play of deep purpose ; it was full of 
haunting ideas one did not readily shake 
off — ideas that intruded on one in quiet 
moments of reflection. And it was the first 
of several seriously conceived plays which 
sought to run a thread of religion through 
the ordinary amusement of the theatre. 

Renunciation ended in making thirty 
thousand pounds for its author, Lewis 
Marriott, after seven managers had rejected 
it, and had it not been for the financing of 
Colonel Arbuthnot—a queer person of dis¬ 
tinctly religious tendencies, developed in the 
Army, of all places—it might never have been 
seen at all. But Arbuthnot, a veteran of 
Majuba and El Teb, saw in Renunciation an 
opportunity to expand what he considered the 
whole object of his life, to give religion to 
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the irreligious in a manner in which they 
would accept it, somewhat as a sugar-coated 
pill. 

And it was Marriott who discovered 
Guilda Lois. She was coming up rapidly in 
high emotional parts, the amateur was vanish¬ 
ing from her work, and her beauty seemed to 
increase in every new play for which she was 
cast. Marriott was a shrewd man, a Jew, a 
commercial person with a broad streak of the 
artistic so often found in Jews, and he had 
foreseen her coming. He meant her to play 
Ninon, and he achieved his aim. 

The part of Ninon was offered to Guilda 
at that psychological moment when she was 
temperamentally and emotionally most fitted 
for it. Ninon, the butterfly girl, more child 
than woman; Ninon, unconventional, un¬ 
moral, “ un-” everything the proper canons 
of Society would have her be. Ninon paying 
the price with her tears, alone in solitude and 
suffering, craving for something to lean on, 
and finding it in religion, that religion which 
is adopted as necessary and is not a worn 
heritage that has lost its newness before it is 
assumed. And, finally, Ninon in the old con¬ 
vent garden shaping out for herself the life 
beautiful, searching for some ideal the world 
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had always hidden from her, and strong 
because she had suffered. 

There was nothing very wonderful in the 
story ; but Guilda made it wonderful. The 
reckless verve of her in the scenes of gaiety 
and pleasure, in the full sun of her youth, her 
wonderful laughter, her storms of passion 
and tears, would have created a reputation for 
any artiste. But more amazing was her 
change to seriousness, her slowly rising sym¬ 
pathy for those she had hurt, her burden of 
sorrow which she hid that the world should 
not see. And then the religious force, un¬ 
strained, sincere and seemingly part of her, 
which guided those last scenes in the convent 
to a great finale. 

So with Renunciation the fame of Guilda 
just happened. One became suddenly aware 
of it without warning. The Press lauded her, 
the Churches welcomed her as a new force, an 
ally; irreligious people went doubtfully to see 
her, and left the theatre thoughtful and silent. 
People wrote to her, good people and bad; 
converts she unconsciously made, people 
whose religious views she had changed in an 
evening or strengthened. And mothers of 
lost, erring daughters sent out of their tor¬ 
ment messages of gratitude in carefully sealed 
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envelopes which to some would have come as 
words of benediction and prayer. 

Most of these letters Guilda left unread, 
and all of them unanswered. 

They were nothing to her, these people, 
no more than those who passed by on the 
pavements below her window. Life had come 
to her, splendid and wonderful, with its great 
vistas of promise. She needed no more than 
the sun of a day as she found it. She had 
emerged from the shadows; she would not 
re-enter, nor even heed them as she passed. 

But two days after the talk with her that 
had meant so much Brian was racing towards 
her flat in a cab. It was midday, and he had 
missed his lunch because the newsboy had sold 
him the paper as he stood on the steps of his 
club. The paper was crumpled up now in his 
hand as he leant over the flapdoors of the cab 
and heard unheeding the laboured breathing 
of the flogged horse. 

He stopped at the little green villa in 
Kensington, paid the driver, and ran up the 

five stone steps. In a few moments he was 
in Guilda’s room. 

She came in from her bedroom then, clad 
in a mandarin s coat of orange satin with 
black dragons asprawl across it, her hair 
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loosely coiled, and her skin white and fresh 
as the morning. 

“ Good Lord! Big Dog! You look the 
most angry beast I’ve ever seen!” She 
paused in the doorway and stared at him. 

Don't joke, Guilda. It’s serious.” 

She came slowly across the room to the 
gilt mirror, and, standing in front of it, 
began pulling her hair about. 

“ Washed it this morning. Look at it. 
Anything more beastly. . . .” 

“ Never mind your hair. Heard about 
Tremayne?” 

“ What, Dickie ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I thought he was dead,” she said dis¬ 
interestedly. 

“ What makes you say that?” 

“ I mean he is dead as far as I am con¬ 
cerned. Don’t resurrect him, Big Dog.” 

“ lie is dead,” he said quietly. “ He 
committed suicide yesterday.” 

She looked round at him half doubtfully, 
then smiled; and in that moment he came 
near to hating her. 

“Suicide? The silly fellow! How care¬ 
less of him ! ” 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. She 
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stared at him in surprise, as if unable to 
understand his vehemence. 

“ I mean it wasn’t like Dickie, now was 
it? Killing himself . . . what for? . . . What, 
in the name of heaven, for?” 

“ You alone can answer that.” 

“ I can’t answer it. He wasn’t in debt, 
was he?” Even now she failed to understand 
him. He came very close to her and said 

quietly : 

“ He did it on the Egret.” 

For the first time horror crept into her 
eyes. She put up one hand in quick 
alarm. 

“ Not—not on my houseboat?” 

” Yes. The houseboat he gave you. The 
houseboat where you and he spent your little 
summer. Can’t you understand? . . . You 
drove him to it! ” 

She hesitated a moment, as if the import 
of the words only came to her slowly. 

Oh, don’t be a fool! I drove him to 
it!” she said; then laughed. “Oh, what— 
"hat does it matter to me whether he commits 
suicide or not? It’s his life. ... But he 
might have kept away from the houseboat. 
It’s hurting a woman who’s been hurt enough 
already.” 
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He began to walk round the table, fearful 
of his self-control and aware that it needed 
but little now to make them enemies for all 
time. 

“ Don't you care?" he said at last. 

“ Frankly, I don’t,” she answered. 
“ Don’t be hysterical, Big Dog. Why should 
I? I like sane men. I can't do with these 
vainglorious limelight endings. I’d have 
thought a lot more of Dickie if he’d been 
rim over by a bus.” 

“ Can’t you see-” he began, and 

stopped. 

“ What?” 

“ The disgrace of it. Your name dragged 
through this ugly mud.*’ 

“My name?” 

“Yes, yours.” 

A flush crept up to her face. She 
answered him with words that stung. 

“ So you'll head a persecution that will 
saddle me with this thing! You blame me. 
You’ll plaster me with all the mud of it. 
You’re doing that now!” 

“Persecute! Blame! All London knows 
about that houseboat; all London has its 
story ready. ... I warned you.” 

“ Preached! ” 
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“ Preached, then. And now see what you 
have to answer for.” 

One arm thrown out trailed along the 
mantelpiece as she stood looking through the 
window. He watched her face, still and 
emotionless, searching in vain for some sign 
of fear, some sense of punishment. 

“I can see him scheming this thing,’’ she 
said half aloud; and he thought it was to her¬ 
self she was speaking. “ He thought it would 
hound me down. He wanted to hurt me, as 
all men do. . . . That's the strange thing 
about men I’ve never understood. They 
demand everything, and then, when there 
is no more to beg, strike back because 
life is so empty! It’s a kind of cruelty 
that is bred by obtaining; the venom 
that would destroy because there is nothing 
left.” 

“By the way,” he said suddenly, “you 
sent that letter?” 

“What letter?” 

“ What letter? The letter you wrote at 
my dictation.” 

Her changing expression gave him his 
answer before she spoke it. 

“ Big Dog, I—I forgot it. I didn't send 
it. It’s in my cloak now!” 
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She went out of the room, and came 

back in a few seconds with the letter in her 
hand. 

Tear ifc up,” he said heavily. “ Burn it. 
It was Dickie’s last chance of life! But lie’s 
out of reach of your reprieve now.” 

She threw the letter into the fire, her 
hands gripping the edge of the mantelshelf, 
and bent her head to watch it burn. 

4 Don’t you see—it was better not sent?” 
she said, brightening suddenly. 

44 No, I don’t. Why?” ‘ 

‘'It would have incriminated me.” 

" I wonder if you’re really human or 

only-” 

% 

“Yes, say it!” she exclaimed, as he 
paused. “ Don’t spare me. You’re a man, 
and men don’t spare me. Mercy! What 
mercy have they shown me? Tell me that!” 
Pie saw the tears break in her eyes. “ You 
think I’m afraid. I’m not—I’m not. I don’t 
care—I’ve suffered too much!” 

“You do. You will!” 
lie came very near to her, but the things 
his mind urged him to say were never spoken. 
For, unknown to her, there flashed across her 
eyes some sign of appeal, something which for 
the first time betrayed her weakness, some- 
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thing she would not have had him see. He 
pictured her afterwards as a venturesome ehild 
which in mischief has broken that upon which 
it set no value. 

He had no pity for Tremayne. One does 
not pity those who, yielding all to the devas¬ 
tating fires of a great passion, prefer to go 
out with the last flames rather than remain 
with the dead ashes. But the transitory 
thought came to him of those many women, 
fresh to the magic of life, for whose feet, 
which have scarcely yet learned to pick their 
way, the world provides only a road that leads 
to the deserts of solitude. 

“ You’ll have to get rid of the Egret,” he 
said. 

“ I never had a greater intention of 
keeping it. Get rid of the Egret, and admit 
everything everybody has to say ! Why, I’m 
giving a supper-party on the Egret on Sunday 
night!” 

He smiled at what he imagined was her 
mock courage. 

” Do you think your guests would come 
—after this?” 

Do you think they would stay away 
since I asked them?” 

You don’t seem to understand,” he 
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said. ‘'There will have to be an inquest on 
I rcmayne. The houseboat will be mentioned 
in evidence, and a very inquisitive coroner will 
ask : * W hose houseboat was it?’ Then can’t 
you sec the whole thing growing, like one of 
those toy plants you buy for children and 
grow under a glass almost while you wait? 
I’m not trying to frighten you; I only want 
to warn you. And if you think those guests 
of yours are coming down on Sunday to get 
in the toils of that, I think you’re wrong. I 
don't know, but I think so. Some men—and 
I suppose they’re men, these guests—will 
skate round a good deal, but they have a 
wholesome dread of inquests and coroners’ 
courts. Pure, unalloyed scandal they don’t 
mind. 

She shook her shoulders and laughed 
again. 

Why can’t you give it up?” he 
exclaimed. 

The supper?” 

44 No; this madness, this playing with 
fire! You’ve everything at your feet, and 
you’re throwing it away. People talk and 
talk—what does it matter? You don’t care. 
But presently the weight of public opinion 
begins to tell; it grows up slowly like a 
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barrier, it isolates, it destroys. The muttered 
gossip about you at dinner-tables grows into 
a mighty volume of scandal. And you can't 
hide from it or beat it off!” 

“ There are always jealous women who 
talk—who invent. And men with minds 
more imaginative than a woman’s who invent 
still more, and in time really accept this 
scavenging of their minds as fact. But I'm 
not afraid of them.” 

“They’ll pull you down.” 

“I won’t let them.” 

‘ Don’t you know—haven’t you seen— 
that you’re dogged by private detectives now ? 
You know whose work that is.” 

“Major Hardene’s wife? I suspected as 
much, the cat!” 

“She wrote to you?” 

She nodded. 

“ She gave you a sporting chance. . . . 
And that rip of a man!” 

“ If she can’t let her husband out of her 
sight without employing gutter scum to 
watch him-” she burst out vehemently. 

“Send him going. Cut him off. He's 
not worth while.” 

“He’s one of Sunday’s party!” 

You’ll regret that Sunday.” 
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“ Regrets have never troubled me. As if 
Hardene would ever trouble me ! Oh, I know 
it upsets you, talking like this, but I’m wound 
up. I'm not afraid. And do you think I care 
a bit about Hardene really? He’s all pomade 
and bank-notes. He’s been useful at times, 
that’s all. As for his wife, that silly whimper¬ 
ing little piece of muslin—I’ll invite her too! 
I’ll spike her guns. I’ll let her come and see 
me humble him!” 

She meant what she said. He knew these 
wild resolves of hers which she invariably 
carried out. lie went to the table and picked 
up his hat. 

“ I've tried,” he said half aloud. “ I can’t 
do more.” 

She came to him then and put up her face, 
smiling. 

“ You’re a good sort, Big Dog.” 

“ You needn’t jab at me like that,” he 
said bitterly. “ You’re offering me pity I 
don’t want.” 

He walked to the door. At the head of 
the stairs she called him back. 

“ You’ll do one thing for me, one 
little tiny favour, Big Dog?” she asked 
quietly. 

<4 If it’s not impossible.” 
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“ Keep—keep my name out of this 
case. Don’t let them drag me through the 
mud.” 

“ Give up Sunday,” he bargained. 

“ I can’t. It’s too late.” 

He went downstairs. She watched him. 
She saw that he was bent, reminding her of 
one who was carrying a load. 


CHAPTER III 


A flag hung limply in the hot wet air from 
the short flag-pole on the Egret. And from 
the windows of the houseboat the light of the 
rose-shaded lamps took to themselves a deeper 
colour as night crept up the river. A still¬ 
ness lay on the water, disturbed only by the 
smothered babel of voices and bursts of 
laughter that came from the Egret's cabin; 
that and the distant sound of someone singing 
to a piano that tinkled far away, and the 
monotonous sog-sog of the river against its 
banks where the big heaves of water crept 
into the fantastic splashes of light, and out as 
fitfully. 

Within the cabin Guilda sat at the head 
of the table, and around her were ten others. 
No one save herself noticed the empty chair 
or even realised that one guest had failed. 
At times between the snatches of conversation 
she wondered if Mrs. Hardene would come 
after all, if she would enter timidly or if she 
would raise a scene. And she was conscious 
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of a deep-down disappointment, a feeling of 
regret that Mrs. Hardene had answered the 
challenge with silence. 

But she found consolation in the fact that 
her guests had been happily chosen. The 
animated conversation told her that. She sat 
toying with her spoon, the big diamonds at 
; her ears swaying in cascades of colour as she 
laughed. To her this was life, the rushing 
boisterous goodness of life. 

So they sipped the old Gonzales sherry 
Hardene had given her—these others—and 
pronounced it good. And they fed them¬ 
selves from the old Sevres plates Hardene had 
bought her on her birthday ; and Hardene, 
sitting a little away from her, found an extra 


relish in his food because she was using them. 
And Hardened port, ruby red, gleamed in 
Hardene*s priceless decanters, and Hardened 
Coronas were waiting for them to smoke. 
After all, Hardene had been very convenient. 

“ Gluttony is the El Dorado of paupers,'’ 
Mervyn Woods, who sat at her right hand 
was telling her. He held the corner of the 
menu with his well manicured fingers. 

Almost, Guilda, thou persuadest me to be 
a glutton. And I am qualified by poverty. 
My last play failed. ,, 
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The public is very ignorant,” she flat¬ 
tered him. “ And it must be irritating to 
clever men like yourself.” 

Tarrant, the Jermyn Street bachelor oppo¬ 
site, let loose a fat chuckle. He pursed his 
thick lips, and his sunken eyes narrowed to 
slits. 

44 Of course,” he began with superior 
knowledge. 44 You billed it as a play anyone 
could go to with safety, and forgot to make it 
—er, risqut. The public is getting very tired 
of 4 safe ’ plays. It wants to be monstrously 
wicked—or to be thought so, even if it is 
pulled up with a bump in the last act. Look at 
Guilda here and Renunciation. The naughti¬ 
ness of Act I., and the sanctimoniousness of 
Act IV. ! And Guilda, Guilda all the time. 
The public, Woods, is a paradox.” 

44 Or a most discerning fellow,” retorted 
Mervyn Woods. 

“ Now if Esther Felix had played Mrs. 

Anstruther-” Guilda broke in. “I didn’t 

see your- play, but I read the plot in the 
newspapers. And I’m sure Esther 

“Who talks about me?” exclaimed the 

little actress far down the table. 

“ Everybody does! ” Tarrant leaned for¬ 
ward till he caught her eyes. He chuckled 
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again. “You are—if I may so express it— 
an apdritif to conversation. Why, if you and 
Guilda retired from the stage you’d beggar 
half the dinner-tables in town between you of 
something to talk about.” 

“I’m not nearly as bad as all that! ” Her 
thin jewelled fingers pushed back a wisp of 
hair from her forehead. 

“I agree,” said Clomber, the explorer, 
who sat next to her. “ Since I was a boy I’ve 
given up believing half I read in the papers,” 
he added naively. 

“ Or since you became famous,” Tarrant 
said, trying to be agreeable. 

Esther Felix looked up the table again. 

“ Guilda,” she exclaimed suddenly. “ Are 
you superstitious? ” 

“ I never wear opals, if that’s what you 
mean. And I hate ladders,” replied Guilda. 

“ No, but really superstitious?” The little 
actress was very serious. 

“ Not a bit.” 

Esther Felix hesitated. 

“ I don’t like suggesting it, but I’m afraid 
of that empty chair. Could it be removed?” 

Tarrant guffawed, but the serious ex¬ 
pression of the girl’s face did not change. 

“ I mean it,” she said. 
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“ Why, certainly, if you’re in earnest.” 
A maid pulled the chair aside. 44 But the 
point is-” 

" Someone is expected at any time,” 
Tarrant explained. 44 Guilda let me into the 
secret a few moments ago.” 

’* Oh, if that’s the case-” Esther 

Felix passed a flimsy handkerchief across her 
lips. 44 You must think I’m silly. But I 
knew a man once-” 

44 Yes, we’ve all known people once who 
managed to lend colour to a superstition,” 
Mervyn Woods said, not unkindly. 44 The 
long arm of superstition must be allowed a 
chance sometimes, else the law of average falls 
down.” 

Everybody seemed to be waiting. Tarrant 
ceased to cat and looked in surprise at those 
about him. 

44 I say-” he began. 

“We’ve grown horribly serious,” said 
Mervyn Woods. 

44 It’s the chair,” suggested Guilda. 

44 I’m sorry. Really it’s my fault. I’m 
such a superstitious little idiot.” Esther Felix_ 
gave a sharp laugh, half excited, half fright¬ 
ened. She looked at Guilda eagerly as if there 
was something-she wanted to say. 44 Of 
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course, this isn’t the time to talk about it-” 

she went on incoherently. 

“ What?” exclaimed Major Hardene, and 
gulped heavily at his wine. 

The little actress hesitated. 

“That wretched affair,” she burst out. 
“We’ve been so happy that we’ve forgotten 
| it. It occurred to me suddenly. I thought I 
< felt someone touch my shoulder . . . and 
j then I saw the chair was empty . . . and I 
couldn’t help saying it.” 

“Esther!” exclaimed Woods. 

“ I know. It’s horrid of me. But was it 
here, really? Tremayne, I mean.” 

Guilda was silent. She was leaning for¬ 
ward with her elbows on the table, looking 
from one to the other. The meal was over; 

I sonie of tlie servants were leaving the house¬ 
boat by the gangway. 

“Yes, here,” she said very quietly. 

Esther Felix half rose from her chair, but 
no one spoke. 

“ Just there by that door, I’m told,” said 
Guilda again. 

There was no sound save the flounder of 

the nver against the boat. They seemed to be 

listening, waiting for something. Someone 
coughed. A glass rattled against a plate. 
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“Jove! only four days ago,” said Har- 
dene, and his voice breaking in on them was 
coarse and loud. His heavy face and thick 
lips seemed to grow wet and flaccid. 

“ And the chair?” said Mervyn Woods. 

They looked at Guilda, but her expression 
did not change. 

“ I was expecting someone. I told you.” 

It was Mervyn Woods who mastered the 
situation. 

“Let me tell you a story,” he said, his 
big shaggy head bent as he watched the flower 
lie had taken from the vase before him and 
was slowly picking to pieces. “ Of course, it’s 
not a story for the average dinner-table, but 
this is not an average dinner-table. It’s a 
gathering of cultured men and women, people 
who think as they wish and not as they are 
told. And so far as that goes, it’s not a story 
at all. It’s an episode, probably a more 
everyday episode than we know. You may 
tell me I’m lying, or think it. But I have 
been convinced that some of us most of us 

_ are under the guidance and supervision of 

those who influenced us in this life, and who 
have passed away. I will tell you ” 

Guilda stirred uneasily. Was Mervyn 
Woods mad, or was he merely striving, for 
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over those they have known in life. I know. 
I have seen.*’ 

No one dared to argue the point. They 
were dumb-stricken by his audacity in relating 
such a story at all. In the silence which fol¬ 
lowed the chiming of the little silver clock in 
the window sounded with shrill notes of alarm. 

Hark ! ” exclaimed someone suddenly. 
“Who’s that knocking?” 

They listened, and above the rustling of 
the wind in the overhanging willows came 
three low taps at the door. 

Clomber jumped to his feet and threw the 
door wide open. In the gloom thev saw a 
telegraph boy dark against the distant night 


“Houseboat Egret ?” they heard him 

fav. Major Hardene here?” He was hold¬ 
ing out a telegram. 

door IardeDe S ° l UP S,0wly and " ent t0 the 


What’s the trouble?” he said 
‘‘You Major Hardene? Late wire, sir.” 
iardene tore open the envelope and bent 

down to one of the larnps to read the mess a g e. 

h Good God! h e exclaimed. He was 
breatlnng heavily and dropped back against 

the door-lintel, the telegram still in his hand 
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Clomber gripped his arm to save him from 
falling. 

“ What is it?” gasped Esther Felix, in a 
voice that shook with fear. 

“ Mv wife!” Hardene straightened him¬ 
self up. A streak of limp hair had fallen 
across his forehead, and he kept wetting his 
lips with his tongue. “ Dead.” 

“ An accident?” exclaimed Tarrant. 

“ It doesn't say. ... No answer, boy.” 

lie mouthed the words. 

“ I was expecting her here,” Guilda burst 

out, unable to force back the truth. I he 
empty chair-” 

“ You asked her here— here ? ” exclaimed 
Hardene. 


“ Yes.” 

“ What for?” he demanded brutally. 

She covered her face with her hands. 

“I can’t tell you. . . . Water, please, 

someone. I feel a little faint. . . . Don't 

ask me.” . ,, 

“ y ou m ean she was coming n«rer 


Guilda nodded wearily. 

“ Yes,” she gulped. “Yes.” 
lie said no more, but pushed Ins way 
through to the sleeping eabin, and came back 
in a few moments with his eoat and hat. 
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“ Good night,” he said, without offering 
his hand, and passed out. 

One by one the others followed him. 

44 It’s damnable, bashing up your evening 
like this,” said Cloinber, raising her hand to 
his lips. “ I was just thinking it was the best 
evening I’d ever spent—save one, Guilda—” 
he added with meaning, “ when that infernal 
messenger arrived.” 

‘ Pity he didn’t fall into the river on the 
way down and drown himself,” said Tarrant. 
“ It would not have spoilt the jaunt. Good 
night, Guilda. Topping time.” 

She was alone at last, save for Esther 
Felix. Here, where an hour ago she had sat 
in triumph, she was to be deserted and alone. 

Woods was waiting for Esther on the river 
bank. 


•‘You couldn’t help it,” Esther said 
bravely. “ It’s not your fault.” 

“It’s all my fault,” Guilda replied in a 
cold voice that carried a sob in it. 

I d stay—only—only I’m frightened. 

V\ on’t you come with us? Don’t stick it out 
here alone.” 


t . ^he won t be alone,” someone answered. 
I 11 see Miss Lois home.” 

I aul Brian stood in the doorway, and 
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behind him they could see the outlined figure 
of another man. 

“ I came down for that purpose,” he 
added gravely. “My friend, Dr. Julian 
Neve, is with me. We shan’t need any help, 
thanks.” 

Esther Felix slipped away. Brian bent his 
head as she passed. He waited till she joined 
Mervyn Woods and they had disappeared 
through the trees together. Then he stepped 
into the cabin and half closed the door, leaving 
his friend outside. 

“ Guilda !’’ he said faintly. “ It’s no good 
our talking, but I just want to tell you why 
Neve is here. Pie’s a doctor at St. Agatha’s 
—you know, the big children’s hospital. An 
old chum of mine. He lived almost next door 
to the Hardenes, and they called him in 
when it happened, because he was the nearest 
medical man. I met him quite by accident 
on the train coming down, and we came on 
together. The Hardene servants told him the 
Major was here, so he came to break the news 
as gently as he could. He’d never met the 
Hardenes in his life. But it’s just like him.” 

She only partly understood the rapid 
string of sentences he fired at her. She was 
shaking, and he put his arm about her 
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shoulder. When he touched her hands they 
were like ice. 

“ Big Dog!” she said, looking up at him, 
“ take me out of this. . . . The cabin seems 
full of dead people. . . . Put out the lamps. 
. . . I distinctly felt Dickie touch me . . . 
and that dead woman. . . . Take me any¬ 
where . . . anywhere, for the love of 
Heaven. ...” 

He extinguished the lights and helped her 
out of the cabin. 

“ I thought I might have been able to do 

a little good. T. hat’s why I came down,” he 

heard Neve telling her when, having locked 

the cabin door and put the key in his pocket, 

he joined them on the bank. “ But I was too 
late.” 

They walked on together in silence. 

44 We’ll catch the last train back,” Brian 
said. 

44 What did Mrs. Hardene die of?” Guilda 

asked Neve presently, unheeding Brian, who 

walked between them. “You were there, 
i ou know.” 

4 Die of? Good heavens ! An overdose of 

veronal. Clear ease. Silly woman. Worried 

about something, I suppose. Awful worriers 
some women.” 
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The knowledge brought no shock, no 
desire to cry out. Some tuition had told her 
from the first that it had not been an accident. 
But Neve’s words proved to her that Brian 
had revealed nothing, and she was grateful 
with a gratitude that came from her soul. 

“ Veronal,” she kept repeating. “ Vero¬ 
nal.” 

“ Yes, enough to kill six people,” Neve 
answered. “ Rotten for the husband.” 

“ Rotten for the husband! ” 

The words followed her for days and days. 
So the sympathy would go to Hardene. IIow 
easy it was to bluff the world ! And all the 
real pain of the world going by unheeded, 
unseen, the mammoth thing that blunders 
past without our knowing. . . • 


CHAPTER IV 


It was two days later that Julian Neve sat 
down in his private room at St. Agatha’s 
Hospital and wrote to Paul Brian. And this 
is what he said : 

Dear Paul,— I suppose you were very 
glad when I left you two at Waterloo on 
Sunday evening ”—(on second thoughts he 
crossed out the word “ suppose ” and wrote 
“ know ”)—“ and I’m quite certain that you 
took her to supper at Verrey’s and gave her 
4 Bouillabaisse,’ simply because you cannot get 
it anywhere else. And then I suppose you 
took her home, and, if she’d let you, sat in 
her room and smoked while she talked. I 
know now, you old bear, why you’d never 
introduce me to her, though I’ve asked you 
often enough, heaven knows. It was a streak 
of abominable selfishness in you, just as at 
college you always played the selfish pig at 
cricket and as captain of the eleven insisted 
on going in first! You were always selfish at 
sports and rejoiced in it! 
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“ But, joking apart, I went and saw HER 
in Renunciation last night. She is the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw on the stage, 
though I haven't seen everybody, as you 
know, since I prefer—as a rule, but not in 
this case—the scientific room here to the best 
play in town. There’s more drama under my 
old microscope than they ever painted scenery 
for at the Lyceum. I think she is a great 
religious influence; she must be religious, and 
perhaps that is why you are such friends. For 
I know your tendencies that way, old fellow, 
and respect them. And I guess that because 
she’s the kind of woman who would only have 
one friend—for I don’t suppose she’s a bit 


interested in men as a set, and these stray 
stories one hears about her are so much tattle 
_you mean that friendship to be yours and 

unshared by me. 

“ And I don’t blame you! 

“ But I’m going to call at the theatre and 

trv to see her. She interests me. And onr 
melancholy meeting gives me the necessary 
right. You know what a mess my domestic 
HO ; s so you won’t begrudge me this. 

“What will you say to that?-Yours as 


ever, 


“ Julian.” 
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To this letter Paul Brian sent no reply. 

But the letter frightened him a little. He 

could have said : “ It is because I cared for 

you that I have never brought you together 

before. \ou are twenty-seven—just one year 

older than she—you are headstrong, wilful; 

your love has been a tragedy, so why run 

risks? She is not religious; she is not what 

you think. You have before you a wonderful 

future as a surgeon. You are separated from 

the woman you married in your youth, and 

who faded you, and in your solitude your 

brains have developed and made good. What 

you have lost on the one hand you have gained 

on the other. Why lose both, or even chance 
the risk?” 


He made notes of these points on a half¬ 
sheet of note-paper, intending from these 

hir i V°M Uild UP a letter—a just letter, 
just to Guilda, and just to Julian—a letter 

that would not hurt, but would sound the 

oud t^sui of warning. But, finding the task 

too ^ffieu t, he allowed Julian’s letter to lie 

filled tin ’ I rem ! nder of something unful- 
hlled till when the paper was dirty and 

dog s-eared, he threw it away. 

and met'T k ^ Ju ' ian Ca " ed at the theatre 
and met her when she came off the stage. 
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The distant thunder of applause followed her 
as she took him to her room. Somewhere a 
muted orchestra was plaving 44 God Save the 
Queen.” 

44 I’m so glad you came,” she said, push¬ 
ing a box of Carlin cigarettes across the table 
to him. 44 Help yourself. You know, I felt 
an awful beast leaving you that night at 
Waterloo without a word of thanks for 
coming down over that horrible business. ’ 
She began to take off her nun’s dress, the 
coif and the gown, and slipped into the blue 
peignoir. 

This discovery of her opened up a new 
world to him. Entirely absorbed as he had 
ever been in his work, his mind hitherto 
unstirred by anything save some new experi¬ 
ment in surgery or a possible avenue for 
alleviating pain, he was as one who, labouring 
to the heights, dropped down into a new 
country. The artificiality of the theatre as 
he imagined it disappeared in the simplicity 
of her—the simplicity of her conversation, 
the ordinary room, the ordinary unadorned 
cloak that was waiting for her to put on, 
the solitary Testout rose in the specimen 
vase on the dressing-table. Observations, 

trivial enough, that built up tor him an 
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understanding of her. They talked about 

the most ordinary things, his work at St. 

Agatha’s, till he found himself blundering into 

technicalities and, like a nervous schoolboy 

caught stealing apples, sheered off suddenly 

into the world he knew as her own. Ilad she 

seen La Tosca at the Garrick? She had, and 

she thought Olga Nethersole as Floria and 

lorbes Robertson as Scarpia just the biggest 

things tliat had been seen in London for years. 

It’s an age of “coming” people, she said. 

rorbes Robertson, and then, again, Mr. Tree 

in A Man's Shadow, and that school of future 

players under Irving at the Lyceum that was 
making itself felt. 

The theatre's broadening out,” she told 

him. “It’s no longer narrow; but we’ve 

needed those big masters, Irving and Toole 

and Bancroft, to change the mechanical into 

art. They are so much above us all, those 

men ; such little pigmies we seem. And now 
loole s gone-- 

f V S \. he said# was at the 

faiewell dinner to him at the Whitehall 

friend” 111 ^ SPnDg ‘ 1 SDeaked in with a 

I remember that night very well,” she 
answered. “He came up to me after the 
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dinner, that dear old man with his wonderful 
smile, and patted me gently on the shoulder 
and said : ‘ Little girl, you’re on the top of 
the wave. Don’t let it turn your head. When 
the public thinks most of us we ought to think 
least of ourselves. We go farther if we do.' 
He impressed me by the quiet way he said 
it, and I went home thinking of him with 
his youth which he bad kept till that very 
night, a man who had enthralled thousands. 
And I imagined him saying to himself every 
evening when London applauded him to the 
echo: ‘No, I’m not as great as they think 
me!* And, what’s more, actually believing 

it!” 

“ That’s a new picture of him,” Neve 
answered. “ But after that farewell speech 
of his I understand. I saw the tears on 
Irving’s cheeks, and I wondered and won¬ 
dered what he thought about this passing 
on, about that moment that must come 
when we exclaim: ‘Youth! I’ve had it. 
Here is the end.’ ... If we could only stop 

Youth.” 

“ Aye—if!” she said. “ And we’re both 
young, Doctor— we’d just pin it down where 
we are now. I hate that consciousness of 
things passing—youth passing. I’m always 
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clutching at youth, glad of it, proud of it- 
I’ll be soured when I’m old.” 

They rambled on in the same irresponsible 
fashion till at last, seeing that it was late and 
she wanted to dress, he got up. 

* £ I’ve made a new friend,” he said. 

*’ Ihn continually making new friends, yet 
somehow they always fail me. But ’you 
won’t?” 

He took her hand, held it for a moment, 
then timidly raised it to his lips. 

No, he said. And then more emphatic¬ 
ally No.” 

“You’ll come again?” 

“ Whenever you want me.” Hehesitated, 
then: “ Would you dine with me one even¬ 
ing? I’ll bring you to the theatre safe and 
sound afterwards in time for the show.” 

tt ^ course I will,” she answered. 

Ihursday week?” 


I like Thursdays—one has generally 
become warmed up to the week by then ! 

And I'll call for you at the house. And we 
won t tell Brian, because he did not introduce 
us before! We’ll deceive the old rascal. 
He s earned it-we’ll let him find out by easy 
stages—it 11 make him mad!” 

Nothing would ever make him mad; 
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he is placid, cold-blooded, a Sphinx on two 
legs! ” 

4 * You see!” he declared. 

During the next few days Julian Neve's 
mind developed a species of unrest. Hitherto 
his work at St. Agatha’s had left him proof 
against intruding and disturbing factors—and 
the silent aggression on the part of those who 
worked with him. But now he became con¬ 
scious of them with a suddenness that brought 
fear; not fear of failure, but fear lest the 
warring trivialities should infringe upon that 
completeness which had entered into his lite. 
He tried, in the hours spent at the writing- 
table in his private room, to trace the origin 
of this unrest; only vaguely he associated it 
with Guilda. The thing would grip him sud¬ 
denly when he was preparing a lecture or 
working out a new surgical theory, and stir 

in him some new uncertainty. 

In a few days he became conscious of the 

undercurrent which was rippling through his 
life, breaking into movement something that 
had hitherto been still. People were talking 
about him ; and, more than this, some papers 
he was contributing to a medical journal on 
the operation of opening the mastoid antrum 
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were creating comment among his fellows— 
comment not unmixed with jealousy—and it 
gradually percolated through to him. lie 

* aware of these things as if 
they had been unexpected happenings to 
which his mind was attuned so that he 
caught their passing. Friendships with his 
co-workers, friendships he had never ques¬ 
tioned, he now began to distrust. It hurt 
and wounded him, this new knowledge. And 
all the sweetness of his triumphs began to be 
spoiled by this pettiness in others. He knew 
now that he valued these friendships more 
than he ever believed, and seeing them grow 
cold when he most needed them was like the 
nail of the lash on a mind receptive and 
sensitive. The restlessness became no longer 
a mood. It grew up in him and assumed a 
gradual strengthening mastery. 

.rune was just overtaking London, and was 
proclaimed by the bannered foliage on the 
trees below Ins window at St. Agatha’s, lie 

, t k ' cd d ° wn on the who| e pageant of it from 

I 10 "-. here ™ a warmth and softness in 
tile air that seemed to mellow the city. And 

now as he sat at his window with the mid- 

rnght wind on his face, London, which he had 

ever disliked, became to him a very lovable and 
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human thing, responsive, as he, to some great 
change that was setting in. A change inspired 
by something ulterior which had crept in 
unawares and taken to itself place and power. 

For many hours he sat there, subjecting 
himself the while to a searching analysis. 
Looking back over things, his upbringing, so 
carefully planned and protecting, had been, 
he thought now, curiously opposite to that 
which would have carried him farther. It 
should have been rougher, and so by easy 
stages have schooled him to accept disappoint¬ 
ment without wincing. Had it been so, had 
opportunity made him develop that self-pro¬ 
tection which enables one to fend for oneself 
fearlessly, the collapse of his first serious 
adventure in life—the sudden love affair 
which, rushing onwards impetuous and seek¬ 
ing, brought him to a disastrous marriage and 
left him alone—would have given no per- 
manent hurt. Instead, it had driven him 
deeply into his work, made him a slave to it 

_work which, now as he sat looking over 

London and learned the restlessness of her, 
seemed to be a process of constant giving, 
gaining nothing except forgetfulness And 
at twenty-seven one is not meant for forget¬ 
fulness. He told himself so. 
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In exactly eighteen hours he would be with 
Guilda. In exactly eighteen hours he would 
reach completion after the pettifogging little¬ 
ness of events as they had been. The craving 
for his work would go on, because it would 
be helped by something that was mightier 
than anything that work could offer. He saw 
fulfilment ahead of him—just eighteen hours 
ahead. Baulked of it now, he would drop into 
that uninspired monotony which is the fore¬ 
taste of failure. He was suddenly conscious 
of having done things for years aimlessly 
and with no sense of direction. Big things, 
important things they had seemed, but mere 
arrows shot at the stars. A life of work 
lacking organisation, of smothered purpose. 
But now London, as he watched her, was 
teaching him. London reassembling and re¬ 
planning herself after the lethargy of winter, 
and putting herself in order for sheer joyous 
upheaval. That was what he was doing, wait- 
ing for something and aware of its coming, 
something that cleared the horizon and lit the 

1 sea ’ that would bring endeavour, that was 
■ necessary. . . . 

He forgot most of the things he was going 
to say when they were in the cab, things cal- 
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ciliated to disperse any temporary strangeness 
that might have developed between them 
alter their ten days apart. As it was, they 
broke at once into an inconsequent rafale of 
small talk, that difficulty he always experi¬ 
enced in talking to women did not assert itself, 
and later, when he came to think about it, he 
was surprised that it had been so. The perfect 
intimacy seemed to have occurred between 
them unaided. It had happened as a ready¬ 
made achievement. And, however long their 
friendship might endure, he knew subcon¬ 
sciously that, mentally, they could never 
become more intimate. He remembered 
little of their conversation, for the mind in 
the higher stages of excitement fails to fulfil 
its proper functions as a recording machine. 
But he always remembered the wonderful 
shade of the coat she wore, and the hat with 
the aggressive scarlet feather, and the white 
glove with the mud-smear across it where she 
had chanced to touch the wheel when getting 

into the cab. 

They found their table tucked away in a 
corner of the East Room, and the deft manner 
in which it appeared to be screened by palms 
pleased him. 

“ I’ve ordered a simple meal, half dinner, 
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■4 

half supper,” he said, as she took her chair. 
“I forgot to ask you where you’d like to 
dine, so I brought you here. And if there’s 

any particular dish you like- No, of 

course, one doesn’t discuss food in that 
uncouth fashion!” 

“ As if it mattered,” she laughed. 

“ It does matter. Of course it matters. 
Don’t be a vandal to our evening. And 
surroundings help. If I had taken you 
to a railway buffet and given you cold 
ham you would never have spoken to me 
again.” 

“ And if you had been the kind of friend 
I think you are, I should have liked you for 
your courage.” 

‘‘Till to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“ Yes, and the day after.” 

‘‘Then you’re grumbling already!” 

“ I’m not. I’m trying to tell you that 
simplicity to me is everything. Most people 
are too obscure to discover that.” 

“You may hate this place. I don’t 
know,” he said with an air of failure. “ But 
since they got their chefs from Bignon's and 
the Lion d’Or, they’ve found a way of 
diagnosing your appetite before you arrive/ 
he successful chef is something of a prophet; 
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he has to forecast what you’re going to want 
to eat, and then proceed to make you.” 

** I think I’m glad it isn’t a railway 
buffet!” she said. 

“ Of course you are. We all have those 
little moods of stoicism, better known as ill- 
temper.” 

** Ill-temper? Me?” 

“ Yes. You were badly at sixes and 
sevens with something when we set out. And 
when a woman won’t tell it’s usually some¬ 
thing to do with her dress.” 

“ It was the dress!” she laughed. “ It's 
new. It puckers.” 

lie picked up the menu and handed it to 
her. 

“ I’ve worried with this menu, for I would 
not leave it to Francois. It’s not easy to 
gauge a woman’s appetite till you know her 
well,” he explained. “She’s usually as shy 
about it as about her age. The correct thing 
is to under-estimate both. . . . The petite 
marmite here can’t be beaten, nor the sole 
Normande, nor the ris-de-veau a la financicre. 
That’s why I chose them. And a Tortoni ice 
to finish up with, just the sort of glace you 
get at the Cafe Anglais on the Boulevard des 

Italiens. Do you know it? 
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“Know it?” she answered him. “It's 
the first memory I have of Paris—Tortoni ices 
at the Cafe Anglais. I was quite a child, and 
my grandfather took me there and gave me 
—three! He said I could only die once, and 
he sat and watched me. ‘Glutton!’ he ex¬ 
claimed when I had finished. ‘ You could eat 
three more?’ ‘ Yes, please!’ I answered, and 
studied his face hopefully. So he called the 
waiter and—paid the bill! I think I cried 
about those lost ices that night. I’d been 
balked of some mighty desire!” 

He laughed. 

“Then you know Paris?” 

“I’m half French.” 

“I might have guessed it.” 

“ You never would in a thousand years,” 
she answered, laying down her spoon. “ My 
name is Guilda Lois de Courcelles. Fancy 
trying to get a hearing on the English stage 
with such a mouthful of a name! So I 
I shortened it. My grandfather was the last 
j of the de Courcelles, and I just remember 
him at the old Chateau San Roque, near 
jj Mentone, where I was born. An old ruffian 
I used to think him, with his long, shaggy 
white hair. ... A wonderful place, San 
Roque. All orange groves and nightingales 
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and armies of servants. Servants who’d been 
there since the Flood. Servants who just 
brought their offspring into the world at San 
Roque, and went on serving under the de 
Coureelles’ banner as a matter of course. 
Nothing happened at San Roque. No one 
wanted anything to happen. One got born 
and grew up with de Courcelles as one’s daily 
bread. . . . An unfortunate disagreement 
between my parents over the paltry matter of 

my father’s fidelity-” 

“ I see. And you left San Roque?” 

“ Yes. My mother and I with something 
under a louis between us. One old servant 
followed us—he overtook us in Paris—old 
white-headed Gregoire. When my mother 
died I wanted him to go back to San Roque, 
for I was very poor. But he refused we 
tramped miles together, we starved together. 
And now you will find him at my house, 
lie’s a sort of factotum. That’s San Roque 
loyalty. Gregoire is the one piece of salvage 
from my San Roque memories. He’s the 
spirit of San Roque. . . . It’s not always 

been an easy road.” 

The waiter brought the sole Normande 

and filled their glasses with champagne. 

“ I think the world of Gregoire,” he said. 
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“ So does Paul Brian. And he’s a judge 
of men. ... It was Paul who told me about 
you. He always spoke of you as a strong 
man with a future loaded with promise at 
your feet.” 

“That’s good of Paul.” 

“ And he told me you’d gone into a 
children’s hospital.” 

“ Yes,” he replied. He grew serious at 
once. “ I’m fond of kiddies.” 

“ I love you for that.” There was a 
tenderness on her face which he could not 
miss. “ It’s always seemed to me the greatest 
thing in the world fighting for kiddies. They 
don’t understand. They only trust. The big 
yearning for health—what it must mean to a 
child!” 

“ Men of my age get certain quaint ideas 
into their minds,” he explained. “ It absorbed 
me, my work. And I heard it often, that cry 
of the children. It was never still. It came 
to me in the night, when I was thinking about 
things—this slow, distant cry of pain. It 
drowned everything else, the endeavour, the 
strenuous battles for grown-ups.” 

“ We always hear it if we love children,” 
she put in. “ It is never still.” 

Yes. And I wondered often if all I had 
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learned was to be the perquisite of those older 
ones who had been educated up to pain. I 
pondered it in my mind. And at the back of 
it all I heard the smaller cry for help, just 
something echoing in a wilderness that was 
common to all, weaker voiced, yet no less 
pleading. I heard all that. And it made me 
go on. Often when I felt like faltering it made 
me go on. ... I wonder why I tell you this?” 

“ Because I know,” she said. “ Because 
I understand. You love children, but you do 
not love them as I do. They arouse in me 

something—something-” 

“ It’s instinct,” he told her. “ We don’t 

go and look for it.” 

“ I can’t explain it. It is as if some new 
sense is stirring in me. It makes me want to 
give up everything and go and live for a child 

_an only child—that would claim and I would 

yield all in the little best I could give. Maybe 
it is instinct. Then presently it calms and 

quiets, and I forget.” 

He sat back in his chair and watched her 

in silence, as if he had found some great dis¬ 
covery in her eyes which would not release his 

own. 

“ Why are you looking at me like that? 
You’re surprised.” 
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He nodded. 

“ Men who think they know me would he. 
. . . Consider all the misunderstood women 
there are about. Legions of them. I mean 
women with public careers—women whose 
lives appear to be everybody’s property, to be 
read about, and talked about, and added to, 
and subtracted from.” 

“It’s all wrong,” he said. ‘‘You've 
taught me that. It’s all wrong.” 

“I’ve never revealed this freakish thing 
about me to any man till now,” she exclaimed. 

But I ve known it often, this craving for an 

only child. There’s one line in Renunciation 

that seems to answer what I feel. It’s when 

I say : ‘ You’re my child, you’re lent to me, 

and I shall give you back better or worse, as 

the measure of my suffering shall earn you 
mere}'.’ ” 


<4 r 


They don’t realise that, some of these 
people who come crowding to see Renuncia¬ 
tion, he answered. “ Parents of only chil- 
dren, married people missing everything in 
life witnout children. The afraid-of-respon- 
sibihty people. For the only child is the 
greatest responsibility in the world. The 

ledt^W^f r 6 a ‘ WayS fears —the know¬ 
ledge that .f that only child goes there is 
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nothing left; that the bottom drops out of 
the universe. It’s a sort of prowling shadow. 
I’ve seen it, and I know. And it is all those 
accumulations of fears I am trying to break 
down for parents I’ve never known. The 
parents one sees go into a children’s hospital 
at visiting hours and pass out when the bell 
sounds; dry-eyed people, soulless folk one 
may think, if one does not understand 
them, who bear all the fears of the world 
in one almighty burden. For there is 
no fear, no dread when the only child 
goes. It is just an emotionless, mechanical 

going on. ...” 

“ I think I should blame you horribly if 
you shirked your children’s hospital after 

that.” 

“ I shall not shirk it.” 

The conversation wandered from point to 
point with the abandon of a mountain stream 

cutting its own course. 

“ Tell me,” she said at last, leaning across 

the table, “did they discover why Mrs. 

Ilardene killed herself?” 

“ X was enjoying you so much, and you 

remind me of a wretched inquest!” 

<• Tell me,” she said again quietly. 

“ They said she was mad.” 

So 
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“Was she mad? Do you think she was 
mad?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Knowing nothing of her, I cannot tell. 
There must have been something behind it, 
of course. The ‘ temporary insanity ’ verdict 
covers a multitude of sins. If Hardene 
hadn’t been a friend of yours, I should have 
said that he knew more about it than he 
cared to tell.” 

“ You mean that he was the cause?” 

“ I wouldn’t go as far as that. I only say 
he might have been. If so, then Hardene 
has something to answer for.” 

“You know nothing?” 

“ Know? How could I know?” 

“You speak so strangely,” she said, with 
certain relief. 

“ I don t mean to. That sort of suicide is 
so often the crime of another—the unblamed, 
pitiless brute who escapes hounding down. 
Don’t think I’m judging Hardene. Lacking 
the facts, I judge no one. Hut I’ve a queer 
kink in me about suicide. It’s the outcome 
of my work, I suppose. It amounts to this : 
my work—a surgeon’s work—has for its sole 
object the preservation of life. Useless life it 

may be; it very often is. Life that is not 
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worth saving. Life the world would be better 
for the losing. But it does not matter. You 
don’t weigh up a person’s virtues in the 
operating-room. It’s life to be saved, 
something priceless which, if you let it slip, 
cannot be brought back. Those battles in the 
operating-room put an extraordinary value 
upon life to the man who has to fight 
them.” 

“ I didn’t see. I didn’t understand,” she 
said dreamily. 

“ And now ”—he held out his hand and 
watched the running smoke of the cigarette 
between his fingers—“ you realise what I 
mean. One who, willingly or otherwise, 
makes for the destruction of what we give so 
much to preserve is, to such as think as I 
do, the worst form of social canker. He is 
beyond forgiveness; he should be stamped 
out. Hardene may be a man to be pitied. 
He’s lost someone who, according to the 
evidence, was very fond of him. People are 
sorry for him. ... I don’t blame Hardene. 
I only wonder.” 

“He is a man to be pitied,” she 
declared. 

“ By men or by women?” he asked doubt¬ 
fully. 
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“By both.” 

“You know him, and that is your 

j verdict?” 

i “ Yes. ... It was unpremeditated catas¬ 
trophe.” 

“ Then I acquit Hardene without a 
stain on his character. . . . And you’ve 
let your coffee get cold. Have some 
more?” 

She passed her handkerchief across her hot 

I lips. 

( “ No. I want to get to the theatre. It's 

late.” 

He looked at his watch, then, calling the 
waiter, paid the bill. 

From the corner of the dress circle he 
watched her play that night, and found new 
wonder in her. There was more subtlety in 
her moods, a' wider passion in the tense 
scenes that held the house in thrall. He 
went home believing that she had forgotten 

I already, that she lived only for the art that 
was hers. 

I But he did not see her climb wearily into 
her cab half an hour later and sink into the 
corner, white of face, with wild fires burning 
m her eyes, more utterly alone than she had 
ever been, and afraid—afraid of her own 
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thoughts, of the shadows in the streets, of 
the nameless things that were drumming in 
her ears. . . . 

Some day he might discover, and he would 
loathe her. 

And she wondered now why she cared. 


CHAPTER V 

I hat night, in the silence of his room, Julian 
Neve started a diary. And this is what he 
wrote on the page headed June 14th : 

“ Something has changed in me. By some 
roundabout way I have arrived at direct pur¬ 
pose. I think for years I’ve been like a man 
who was following blindly a road that led 
nowhere. I’ve been doing things without 
asking why I did them. I’ve been soft and 
flabby, a plodding person. But to-night I 
have emerged ; I’ve found new strength. I've 
discovered inspiration, someone who cares 
what I do. It has come to me, this know¬ 
ledge, as if it is what I have been awaiting 
for years and years. I am better for it, my 
work will be better for it; for everything I 
do will be shaped to some definite achieve¬ 
ment. I have not seen Paul, and I am glad. 
I blame him horribly for having, willingly or 
otherwise, held back from me the great dis¬ 
covery till now.” 

And the day following the entry read : 
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1 spent an hour in her dressing-room at 
the theatre to-night. Some little vanity made 
me glad in the discovery that she wanted me 
there. I have not seen Paul.” 

And day by day the entry concluded: “ I 
have not seen Paul.” 

So far as these twain were concerned, Paul 
Brian had disappeared. 

Julian was amazed, when he thought about 
it, at the speed with which their friendship 
ripened during the ensuing weeks. They met 
daily, at the theatre, at lunch ; sometimes he 
took her to supper at the Bristol, and then 
on to Kensington; sometimes a note from 
her sent him to her house. Their meetings 
became a habit into which they dropped easily 
and without questioning. In her mind, with 
its unfaltering courage, Julian found a sym¬ 
pathy which yielded him strength to press 
forward in his work regardless of surrounding 
irritation. The silent battle of which he never 
spoke was easier to fight after he had Left her. 

As these meetings increased in frequency 
they demanded subterfuge. They recognised 
the position simultaneously. He could not, 
without risking a misunderstanding of motive, 
be constantly calling at the theatre. Already 
his enemies at St. Agatha’s began to fashion 
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about him the cobwebs of scandal, which could 

not be disregarded since it involved herself. 

Unclean fingers were put out to tear him 
down. 

46 Why not under the clock at Charing 

Cross?” he suggested to her once on the spur 
of the moment. 

“Just like ordinary people on an outing? 
How ripping!” she exclaimed. 

Our friendship is innocent enough. 

Only I hate suspicion—for vour sake. The 

questing scandalmonger is difficult to combat 

without soiling one’s fingers. And what we 

do-go, ng down to Kew by a sixpenny 

steamer to look at some absurd plant in the 

gardens, polishing up our history in West¬ 
minster Abbey!” 

“ We’ve discovered London together ” 
she said. 

“ We’ve built a friendship.” 

'1 hat’s what those plants in Kew are 
for, she declared. “ People—men and 
women—go and look at them as we do, with 
no other object than to be together. Friend¬ 
ships happen that way. You get very con¬ 
fidential after looking at a plant that has 
managed to grow upside down!” 

“^People would say that our friendship 
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—like the plant at Kew—is upside down. 
There’s that tangle in my life ready to trip 
us up.” 

“ I don’t care. Friendship—real friend¬ 
ship—is too rare a thing to be wasted, and 
ours is real. Love tires; but friendship is 
eternal.” 

He carried the remark home with him, and 
sat alone in his room late into the night build¬ 
ing his theories around it. “ Love tires; but 

friendship is eternal.” 

She had spoken the words as they came 
to her lips, and they expressed to him that 
completion which had entered into his life. 
What had been sympathy had become the 
influence of the one on the other, the merg¬ 
ing of two minds that held the same faiths. 
The interests and ideas which had lain sleep¬ 
ing in him, and which she had awakened. The 
many tendernesses in her which had fired a 
corresponding tenderness in him—the tender¬ 
ness he had once known till the tragedy o 
his marriage and, afterwards, the failure o 
those at St. Agatha’s to understand him, had 

coarsened and brutalised it. . _ 

It was some days later that the crisis 

occurred. A crowd of holiday-makers fresh 
from the sea was pouring out in droves from 
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Charing Cross Station in rickety cabs piled 
high with luggage. 

“ It’s the one thing I want,” she said, as 
they stood in the archway. 

“ What?” he inquired. 

“ To see the sea, breathe it, put my hands 
in it. English ships that sail, just England 
sailing bravely out to conquer the world. We 
who’ve spent abroad the years when we are 
most impressionable don’t know what England 
owes to the sea.” 

Guilda!” he cried. “ When a penny 
time-table-” 

And all this mighty thing going on. I 
want to see it. It’s freedom.” 

“ Pve “ever thought of the sea,” he said. 
‘‘I built our little kingdom in London.” 

When it’s only the booking-office to 
freedom !” 


i i 

i ( 

ii 


Thursday?” he suggested, after a pause. 
It’s your lecture day at St. Agatha’s.” 
Damn the lecture!” 


t ,“ S °"' e T fresh air ' vould d « you good, 
Julian ! In her grey eyes was all the reck¬ 
lessness of the sea. 


“ Worlds of good.” 

“ Tt ’ s crucl - the way they’re working you. 
1 ve said so, but you won’t heed.” 
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“ And there’s a train at 10.40, I know. 
It never stops till it reaches the sea.” 

“Real English sea!” 

“ Yes. And ships. Loads of ships. 
Big-sailed argosies that make for national 
endeavour. We’ll learn something. Just 
passing on, these ships, mighty lessons in 
burden-bearing. We’ll go and hunt for ’em.” 

“ It’s education,” she said. “ It’s neces¬ 
sary.” 

“ We’re always learning,” he answered. 
“ We can’t do without it. Cooped up in 
London—futile, narrow-minded place ! We 
want ships and sea. Lots of sea and space 
and things. . . 

She found him mooning round the book¬ 
stall at Charing Cross on Thursday, and they 
went down to the little South-East Coast 

watering-place by the 10.40. 

“ There’s a rehearsal at eleven!” she said. 
“Good Lord! Wire them. See here.” 
He produced a pencil and a stray envelope, 
which he laid on the table in the buffet. 
«* I’H wire. How will this do? ‘ I*ve gone 

y yy 

away- - . . 

“You’ll have them chasing us with 

telegrams.” 
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Am taking a day’s holiday.’ Like 

that?” 

they would never believe it.” 

Shall be baek late.’ They ean’t kick 
at that. You are the show.” 

there’s too much of the erring husband 
about it. Put this : ‘ I am coming back.’ ” 

“ But they know you are.” 

“ You haven’t bad to grapple with the 
imagination of a theatrical management. Yes. 
I like that, I think-” She hesitated and 

put her finger to her lip. “ I think I do. 
Read it again.” 

“ ‘ 1 am coming back,’ ” read Julian. 

” But T don’t say when.” 

“‘I am coming hack this evening,’” he 
went on scribbling. " It’s written now. I 
refuse to alter a word. Drink your coffee 
while I go and send it.” 

She was waiting for him when he returned 

At the booking-office she fought with him as 

to which of them should pay for the ticket, 

till he pressed her hand over her open purse 

and forced baek the silver coins from her 
nngers. 

“xt must be first class,” he said. 

c f °’ thlrd ' 1 want something unusual, 
stuffy carnages, and bawling children and 
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oranges. No, of course, not oranges in July! 
First class will be like carrying London with 
us—what we’ve been used to. Everything’s 
got to be different. Please.” 

She looked up laughing into his face. 
“You amazing person,” he said. 

And he went in search of the third-class 
window. 

When they reached the sea they walked 
quickly along the sands away from the town. 
“ I suppose I’ve kidnapped you,” he said. 

“ But it’s our happy day.” 

“ Our never-to-be-forgotten day. We 11 
give ourselves to it. We’ll pretend we're on 
a desert island.” 


He stopped and looked at her. 

“What a grand idea! We’ve got it all 
here. The sea, and the rocks, and nobody 
about—not even a native.” lie pulled out 
his watch. “And it’s lunch-time.” 

“ You’re always thinking about eating, 

you—you Man!” 

“One does eat on occasion, even on a 

desert island,” he reminded her. 

“ You’re killing our illusion. We're alone 
here. Don’t you understand? Millions of 
miles from anybody—simply millions! We’ve 

been wrecked.” 
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“ We shall be—when they find out. . . . 
Aren’t we mad! ” 

“ You’re tired of it—our island?” 

“ I’ve only just begun to live. . . . And 
look what’s painted up on that cottage over 

there—GINGER BEER.” 

How perfectly horrible!” 

And buns. I’ll bet they sell buns. 
Bath buns, Chelsea buns, plain halfpennies. 
. We must live. I’m going to forage. You 
sit down on the sandbank and wait for me.” 
In ten minutes he was back, carrying two 

paper bags and two glass bottles of ginger 
beer. 

“They wouldn’t trust us with tumblers. 
You’ll have to drink out of the bottle,” he 
explained. 

“ Y°u get used to that when you’ve been 
marooned,” she said. 

“ And there were armies of flies on the 
cake.” 

They wandered on till they reached a cove 
where the water gushed in between the rooks 
m little sunlit torrents as the waves broke. 
He chose the largest rock, and laid out the 
commissariat on the flat top, and flung him¬ 
self down beside it. 

“Nightingales’ tongues,” he said, push- 
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iDg some boiled beef sandwiches towards her. 
“ Try one.” 

She nibbled slowly at the heavy slabs of 
bread. 

“ There’s no mustard,” she exclaimed. 
“ And it’s the only thing about English food 
I like.” 

lie laughed. 

“ Mustard! What’s mustard? We haven’t 
seen any since the ship went down. Don t 
start quarrelling with the food. It’s all you 11 
get till we’re taken off. Heaven knows when 
that will be.” 

“ You’ll have grown a beard !” 

“ And you’ll be frightfully old and 

wrinkled.” 

6i I’d give anything for a bathe, she said 

presently. . , 

“ You can’t,” he exclaimed. “ It isn t 

decent. Your bathing costume went down 

with the ship. And desert islands won't go 

as far as that. They’ve got their limits. . . . 

Try this cake.” 

She refused it, and scrambled up on to 
the rock above him, while he lay on his elbow 
munching. Presently the sound of moving 
pebbles made him glance up, and he saw tha 
she had removed her stockings, showing two 
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perfectly shaped feet against the background 
of rock. He looked at her, saying nothing. 
Step by step she picked her way down, hold¬ 
ing her skirts with one hand, and gripping 
the edge of the rocks with the oilier. 

She saw him watching, and glared at him. 

“I’m making for that pool,” she said. 

Couldn’t you help, you ill-mannered Cave 
Man?” 

He sprang up and faced her. 

“ I’m going to carry you,” he suggested. 

“ You shan’t touch me!” 

“Very well. You can’t walk down. 
You’ll tear your feet to ribbons. There’s no 
doctor on this island; you seem to have for¬ 
gotten that. Your share of the work of keep¬ 
ing the hut tidy will fall on me, of course, 
you independent female.” 

He put up his arms and gripped her tightly 
about the waist, and lifted her down till her 
feet rested in the pool. 

“The brute strength of you!” she said 
by way of thanks. 

He went back to his rock and sat lookino- 
at her; a child he thought her then. “ Love 
tires,” she had told him; “but friendship is 
eternaL Was it friendship that made him 
cothe her with his imagination, that tore 
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down ruthlessly the illusion of the desert 
island, and made him want her as the one 
necessary thing? With her beside him, to 
what heights he might have climbed, how easy 
would have been the battle ! Just beyond her 
feet were the still rims of the sea, the cliffs 
that overshadowed them, and, over all, the 
solitude that enfolded them and drew them 
together. For him there was nothing in the 
world but the woman, her hair awry in the 
wind, her skirt smothered with sand—the 
woman who pushed her white fingers into 
the seaweed in search of shells, the woman 
crude midst the riot of Nature. 

She got up, with seaweed hanging from 
her fingers and the water dripping from her 
palms. 

“ Julian ! ” she exclaimed. 

“What is it? . . . Yes, I was watching 
that crab slide down the rocks, and saw it fall 
into the water. I thought it would get you.” 
He jumped up. “ I’ll help you out.” 

“ No,” she said in alarm. “ I’d forgotten 

all about it! ” 

“ What? Tell me.” 

She threw back her head and laughed. 

“Now there will be trouble! I 11 never 

be able to explain.” 
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“ Explain what?” 

“It’s the royal matinee to-day. Some 
foreign prince person.” 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. He hesi¬ 
tated. For the first time the seriousness of 
the position occurred to him. “ Oh, I was 
a mad fool to lead you into this!” 

“Imagine! My dear Julian, just think! 
His serene almightiness and all his suite wait¬ 
ing there, and the leading lady gone! The 
flurry and scuttle and hurry for the under¬ 
study. Think of them all in that box! Big, 
solemn-faced people; great, dressed-up, fussy 
people. And in the green-room, everybody 
panting and stampeding and frightened, wait¬ 
ing for me—ME! Julian, I ask you, ought 
I to be here?” 

“ I don’t think my doubts will help you,” 
he responded. “ Come out of that water, and 
let s talk about it. You’ll only catch a 
wretched cold. This island business_” 

She clambered up on to the rock beside 

him, and sat down with her feet doubled 
under her. 

“ That prince person—he wouldn’t have 
stolen it from me—just this one little day of 
life, would he?” she asked. 

“Prince persons are frightfully import- 
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ant,” he told her; and began dusting the 
sand from her feet with his handkerchief. 

“ You mean you're sorry about it?” 
“Sorry? When I’ve had you here with 
me! Am I a savage, an unfeeling brute who 
doesn't know heaven when he finds it?” 

His hand went out and his fingers touched 
hers, cold and wet with the sand. Slowly they 
went up her arm till his hand was about her 

shoulder. 

“ It was part of my duty. It’s the one 

thing I believe in—duty. I’m vexed, Julian. 

I know it seems comical—that prince person 

and people—to you.” 

“How far must one slavishly follow 

duty?” he said. “ God didn’t send you into 
the world to be the slave of prince persons 
and people. Little, inconsequent people. 
He did not mean to stint you of happiness. 
He made me—miles below you—but He did 
not intend that I should stifle down all I feel 
for you. He threw out two little lives as a 
sower might throw out something that will 
thrive and grow. Some day we had to meet. 
Have you never thought of it that way?” 

“ Julian ! ” 

“Guilda, it is so.” 

“ I wonder.” 
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tc All the great loves, all the great, un¬ 
known happinesses of the world that would 
have been spoiled had it been otherwise ! The 
many who would have dropped out, failures 
but for the strength of the woman that 
kept them going. That’s what you’ve done 
for me—kept me going. One's work will 
carry one to a point, but no farther; the 
motive has to be greater than the work. 
With some men it’s an ideal, with others an 
influence that bears them on. ... I’d like to 
tell you lots of things,” he said. 

She began to dig a hole in the sand with 
her naked foot. 

"I wish you would,” she said. “You 
don t know what it means to a woman, being 
the confidante of a man.” 

“ But these are things that don’t count. 
Things I’ve never told anyone. About St. 
Agatha s. I hat barrack of a place somewhere 
0 * 1 1 beyond our desert island. How I’ve 
struggled there, how I loved the place, loved 
its ugly, dismal walls. The things I planned 
in my heart for St. Agatha’s, the strivings 
for it. I didn’t want the honours. I wanted 
them for St. Agatha’s. I wanted to be able 
to get up and swing the flag and shout to the 
world that St. Agatha’s was leading. Our 
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old hospital making good, winning out. It 
was that for which I strove.” 

“ I know,” she said. She gripped his 
hand. “ Julian, I understand.” 

“ And then the little jealousies creeping 
in, stealing together surreptitiously, growing 
stronger and holding up their dragon hands. 
Small, petty people who claimed honours 
they'd never earned; little irritating people 
who went about shouting ‘I.’ People who d 
missed the real battle; just bawlers on the 
fringe of things, the gatherers in of the 

spoils.” 

“ Your spoils,” she said. 

“ No, not mine. The spoils of minds that 
had worked in unison till the little people came 
and broke that unison. It was this setting in 
of disruption that was beginning to weary me. 
In the end I should have gone down under 


IL • • • • 

“ One cannot work like that, 
“ I don’t mean to. Maybe 


” she said. 

I shall leave 


St. Agatha’s.” „ 

“ Not when you’ve thought about things, 

she returned. “ Your going means abandon¬ 
ing those who need you most—those children. 
Have you forgotten what you said that first 

night we dined alone 

■ y' o ioo 
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“ No,” lie exclaimed ; “ I’ve not forgotten 
it. But they are bent on driving me out.” 

“ Don’t let them. Be stubborn, mulish. 
Copy me; I’m the most stubborn thing that 
ever happened. Paul Brian says I’m a fire¬ 
work that goes off when it thinks it will. Be 
a firework ! For you can’t leave St. Agatha’s. 
Your battle is fierce there, this endless 
wrestling with pain. Stay there. I want 
it.” 

He was silent, thinking. 

“ You want it? Why should you care? 
For the children?” 

“Yes, for the children.” She hesitated; 
then he felt her fingers creep over his hand 
where it gripped the rock. She looked up at 
him, smiling. “ And because I want it—for 
you. It’s the road to achievement. Your 
road. And more than that. You’ve changed 
nie; you didn’t mean to, but you have. 
^ ou ve brought me happiness, something 
real that they can’t steal away. And you’re 
the big Cave Man on the island, and he must 
be strong, that Cave Man—strong to conquer 
for both of us.” 

With a fierce movement he put his arms 
about her and bent back her head till the 
veins in her white thro§>t.showed; and then 
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he covered her lips with his own, and found 
there the benison of the coming years. 

The next few days Julian Neve applied 
himself to his work. And then, late in the 
evening of the fifth day, he sat down in the 
silence of his room and wrote her this letter : 

“ Dear Lady, — I have thought about it 
ever since then. That fine spirit of you sail¬ 
ing high, afraid of nothing, going bravely on. 
Your strong courage which you would have 
hidden from me. You didn’t want me to 
know all you’d helped.* But it teas you, 
Guilda. 

“ To-day I have been nearer achievement 
than ever before. It was the most daring 
operation I have ever undertaken. But I 
knew that all was well, for I felt your fingers 
over mine, guiding the scalpel. I remembered 
the things you’d said to me. 4 All the peevish¬ 
ness, the restless undercurrent of things isn t 
going to make you fail. You’re stronger than 
that. The battle-cry you hear every day is 
louder than the whining of those who sai 

beneath.’ , , 

“So I came back; you sent me back. 

Things and sounds sorted themselves out into 
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their proper values when I returned. Here 
was the bitterest corner of the world’s battle. 
I thought of others toiling to alleviate pain— 
the pain of grown-up people—in the catas¬ 
trophes that have happened lately ; in the war 
in Burmah, at those colliery disasters at Mm fa 
and Pontypool, far away in the Ohio tornado. 
•Beyond St. Agatha’s I heard in these things 
the clamour of pain and death. But here, 
truer and deeper sounding, stronger and ever 
stronger, was a sound, a call, more definite. 
I understood more surely the havoc of the 
enemy here in this great building. Outside 
was the constant war against pain—the sudden 
pain and riot of upheaval. Here the accumu¬ 
lation of little wars. Wars no less bitter, no 
less hardly fought. Wars on tiny battlefields, 
where those who combat do not understand; 
small life hampered, penned down, maimed. 
Big courage in little forms; big, stern con¬ 
flicts in tiny brains. Wars that ask no respite, 
that call no halt, that never cease or arc still. 
Little people fighting pygmy battles, hoping 
for things, wanting things, questioning some" 
tunes, but always sure. I heard it all. In 
the dormitories of silence and pain and expect¬ 
ancy and promise I saw it always. You knew 
it was there, Guilda. It is ever there.” 
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For a while he paused in his writing and 
sat looking out of the window. 

“ If we had been together-” he wrote, 

then hesitated, and finally scratched out the 
words. 

“ I wonder, Guilda, if you know, if you 
understand what you’ve done?’’ he wrote on. 
“ You’ve saved me from myself. You’ve dis¬ 
covered for me a new interest in my work as 
solace for the hours of absence from you— 
you’ve made me strong. Some day we shall 
come together; it was so predestined. We 
do live on long after this weary old earth is 
tired of us, but before then we shall find 
completeness. Love restricted is only like a 
pruned tree that will grow to lift mighty 
arms to the sun. 

“ And I wonder if you know that, often 
in the greatest clamour of things here, my 
mind finds some secret havenage where 
1 he memory of you hides? It reminds 
me of a still pool at the edge of a rushing 
river. We seem to speak each other then. 

And I listen, and I hear you answer. 

“ Julian. 

The day following he received this reply 
from her: 
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“Dear Big Cave Man, —I knew it would 
be so. I told you. And you will go on 
because you know I’m watching. 

“ With one thing in your letter I dis¬ 
agree. We only live once, whatever you may 
say. And this hour of life shall be our hour. 
From the beginning of things we were meant 
to come together, and so it will be soon— 
soon. You have transformed me so utterly 
that this which is between us seems to me as 
something no one could destroy, something 
that goes on and on. Greater than suffering, 
and greater than death. Something to which 
there is no end. Only a beginning. And 
this is only the beginning. 

“ Guilda.” 


TOU 


CHAPTER VI 

Only once in the lives of some women, and 
not at all in the lives of others, there comes 
an hour of decision which is usually dictated 
by impulse and seldom by discretion. 

To Guilda Lois that hour came with all 
the gladness of a summer morning, and she 
understood and accepted it as it came. 

There would be no going back. She 
realised that. At the moment when it seemed 
as though the future let her peep into its 
lucky-bag, so that she might see all the things 
that awaited her, she would cast the uttermost 
away. She was prepared for that. People 
would upbraid her; commercial people, who 
would display mock piety since they could 
exploit her no longer; conventional people, 
who would never understand a love so fathom¬ 
less ; careful people, who never burnt their 
boats as she would do, and who ventured just 
as far as they could see and never beyond. 
She was ready for them all. She heard the 
strident voice of scandal as one listens to the 
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cry of tempest beyond closed windows. There 
would be sudden turmoil and clamour, then 
forgetfulness and silence. The surveval of 
these things brought no fears, for there is a 
love which admits no limit but must conquer, 
and shifts its boundaries as it may. 

The house was almost barricaded with 
pded-up luggage, where Gregoire, shuffling 

tr^nl m XT 8011 sIippers ’ brought the dress 
trunks ns Mane packed them. 

he Gr ®S°‘ re ,” Guilda said to him once, as 
he passed her, “I am reh . ing on vo ’ 

lMe thi n0t 3 w inS iS left ’ not the tini «t 
CWgoire.”®' "* “"*■* -»*• 

‘‘No, Madame.” 

after thnt \ f 3 long W »V- And 
whTre.” n °"'- 11 ma >' be «uy- 

curiosS S ’n Madame -” His face bctra ycd no 
curiosity, no pique or rebellion. 

He would have moved away, but she spoke 

again For the first time in her fife bis 
servihty irritated her. 

- _^ e ’ ve always been wanderers haven’t 
we, Gregoire?” she said “ v> ’ ! ' 4 

then London.” Par,S and ^ 

Yes, Madame. Always wanderers ” 
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44 And aren’t you tired of it now—now 
that you are getting old?” 

64 Tired of it, Madame? I should only be 
tired of it if you did not take me. I began 

to fear that my age-” 

44 You’re—-what?” 

44 Sixty-eight, Madame.” 

44 It is many years since we left San 
Roque.” 

44 Twenty last Tuesday, Madame.” 

She smiled at his precision. 

44 We might be going back to San 
Roque,” she said presently. 

New fires crept into his eyes, new life 
into his face. 

“To — San — Roque?” he asked. 

44 Madame ! ” 

44 You would be glad?” 

44 Madame, it is my home. Our home, 

he corrected. 

44 Yes, Gregoire, and that’s why I 
want to go back. Soon after we left, my 
mother, you, and I, it was sold. You know 

that?” 

44 1 heard so, Madame. I hat it was no 
longer the home of the de Courcellcs 

“ I’m trying to buy it from the present 
owners, who, I’m told, are heartily tired of 
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the solitude of the place,” she went on. “If 
I succeed, we shall go back.” 

“It is great news. That would be—er— 
you and the good monsieur and myself and 
Marie.” 


“ Yes, and Marie,” she said. 

His face seemed suddenly to become 
young. He went off then, and she heard 
him dragging boxes about in the bedroom 
and giving orders to Marie. 


In the sitting-room she began to collect 
the several small curios that remained to pack. 
She picked up two Indian bronze idols Paul 
Brian had given her, and rolled them carefully 
in cotton-wool. For the first time she won¬ 
dered what she would say to Paul. He would 
never understand—he who had never known 
the great emotion which smothered all else in 
oneself. No. Paul, fond as she was of him 
would never understand. He would argue in 
that cold, forceful way of his, and she could 
not bear his argument now. In the end she 
resolved to write to him. 


She was putting the second idol into the 

box when the closing of the hall door made 

her look up, and Paul Brian came into the 
room. 


It s rather late for spring-cleaning, isn’t 
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it?” he laughed. “ Or are you going away? 
And what are you doing with those idols I 
gave you?” 

She hesitated, startled by the sight of him. 

4 * Yes, I’m going away,” she answered 

shortly. 

% 

She went on packing the idol, and did not 
look up. 

44 Where to?” 

44 Oh—just going away.” 
lie pushed past a packing-case, and came 
in and closed the door. 

44 You haven’t thrown up your part in 
Renunciation ? ” And then, as she did not 
answer : 44 You don't want to tell me?” 

44 I don’t see why I need. You have not 
bothered very much about me of late, Big 

Dog.” 

4 * I’ve been busy. Horribly busy. I ve 

been out of London.” 

44 Man was the excuse for putting Eve 

into the Garden, and he has been all excuses 
ever since,” she reminded him. 44 There’s 
always the post. You may have forgotten.’’ 

44 I know. But I did not know how you’d 
take it, what I’ve done. I wanted to come 
and explain, to talk things over with you. 

44 What things?” 
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“ My entering- the Church.” 

She ceased fumbling with the box and 
stared at him across the table. Then she 
broke into wild, boisterous laughter. 

Going into the Church? Good Lord! 
tfig Dog, how absolutely comic!” 

1 k , n , eW y ° U wouId ncvcr understand — 
that you d gibe,” he said. He sat down in 

^ Cha,r and crossed his legs. 

about vn , WCre Prccise,y sentiments 
about >ou when you came in.” 

“ I’ve never gibed at what I’ve known was 
the whole destiny of your life.” 

“ You will do.” 

“ ^ oil know I have always been dcenlv 
impressed fcy religion,” he went on, uncon 
sc.ous of the significance of her answer. •• It 
stirred me deeply; it seemed the motive 
behind everything to which there was no 
adequate expression, only example. You 
decided me; you made me take this step.” 

\ es, you, in Renunciation. You are at 

faith'intlfif the . most Powerful expression of 
J ! ,n thl * coun try. You’re converting him 

dogs 5 ’ You’ve sf Pinff dOU , bting r>coplc. lame 
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“ No ; sane fact.” 

“ Nineteenth century mysticism gone 
mad,” she flung back. “You impulsive 
child! What will religion yield you but a 
long, weary road, and the knowledge that 
when the world has finished with you you will 


be no farther forward? There will be just as 
much sin, just as many tears, just as much 
unbelief. You’re a child building a sand 

castle to pen back the ocean.” 

“ I shall have done what I could, lliat 
will be enough for me. Because you do not 

believe-” 

“ No, I most certainly do not,” she broke 
in. “What would religion have done for 

n ,e?_it would have let me starve! Has the 

lack of it made me less happy? Not one wlut. 
And because my acting is such that it con¬ 
vinces people, because I’ve been given certain 
lines to speak, that is no reason why you 
should lose vour head. Religion is so foolish 
a tiling—the fact that an actress by sheer 
artificiality can found a faith in a man proves 
it foolish—that I wonder why you—placid, 
usually sane, with a mind well ordered—should 
bother with it. Religion is the necessary 
trimming to respectability, nothing else. And 
you, Big Dog- 
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A hot flush came slowly across his face. 

“No one could portray faith—real faith 
—as you do in Renunciation if you did not 
believe. It’s buried in you somewhere, but 
it s there. Some day it will come out.” 

“Never!” she exclaimed. 

It will,” he declared. 

She shook her head. 


Death is 


there s nothing in religion, 
the end.” 

rpi He s P ran S U P then a nd clutched the table, 
rhe callousness of her, the indifference goaded 
nim to anger. 

“How absurdly small you are! Can’t 

your midget mind see farther than to-day?” 
he burst out. 

mi*! Y t f\ Blg Dog ' :t knows, my midget 
to-day ”' at my l0 '" IOrro ' v " iU b e better than 

“But think,” he went on. “Do you 
nnagme that God would bother Himself to 
create that intricate piece of machinery—a 
man-forgettmg nothing in the building- 
would He replenish the leaves on the trees 

freTb b y T th8t ^ might she,t « him, put 
fresh beauty into the sky for him to look up 

to, fresh wonder in the great white winds for 

him to breathe would He do all this knowing 
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that at some moment Death would come and 
utterly destroy all He had built, and some 
bare bones beneath the soil alone remain as 
the alpha and omega of all Ilis work? Could 
lie look at a skeleton and feel the pride of 
achievement?” 

u Germs grow,” she beat back. “We’re 
germs ! You’re one of those big beetly ones 
you see under the microscope! . . . Anyhow, 
if you are going to waste your time, dream 
your life away, that is no reason why we 
should quarrel. We may never meet again. 
Things are changing; we're changing.’’ 

The serious note in her voice made him 
come to her side and lean against the edge of 
the table. 

“ Why this talk about change? Why 
won’t you tell me where you’re going?” 

“ Because I don’t know, truthfully, I 
don’t know where I’m going, where we shall 

live.” 

“ We ? ” 

“ The servants are coming with me, of 
course—Gregoire and Marie,” she answered 

quickly. 

“ But you were not speaking of the 
servants,” he said with sudden suspicion. 
She drew away from him. 
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“I’m going away. I’m going to the man 
I love. . . . You had to know.” 

You love! You who knew nothing of 

l 0Ve - # * • • You mean you're going to marry 
him?” 

“I c T annot marr y hi ™. It is my punish¬ 
ment. I cannot marry him,” she repeated 
He was sdent, staring at her. She became 
frightened of him then, frightened of the look 
on his face, the horror in his eyes, his mutter- 
ing lips from which no words came. 

“ You can’t forget what I’ve teen,” she 
said. I know it by the way you look at me 
And you still think of me like that. You 
blame me. Whatever I did you would always 
blame me. Because you can’t understand 

J y! f° k U ° Dly think of !t as something 

h® stan 'P ed out, shut up, prevented 
from harming others.” 

it “ fhose two inquests-you came through 

lameless God knows how. I thought they 

might have warned you. I hoped so ” he 
said aimlessly. 1 ’ ne 

tr lhey did warn me t».,„ i , 

v»u b, r , be „ „ 

know. I ve wanted you—you to talk t 

confide in. I wanted to tell you all that 
happening tne-herc in „ ry “ »“ 
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me. No man ever counted to me till he came. 
I’ve drifted and drifted. Now, somehow, I’ve 
found a wonderful sanctuary.” She went up 
to him and put her hands on his shoulders. 
“ Big Dog, be a little tender to one who has 
suffered much, and now who loves much. 
I’ve just lived this great thing to myself all 
these days, with no one to tell it to.” 

46 To see you a man’s wife—a strong man s 

wife—yes, but a man’s mistress-” 

The words stung, and the hot blood flushed 


her face. 

“ Guilda, I did not mean it quite like 
that,” lie added more tenderly. “I did not 
mean to hurt. I spoke in anger. But there 
are laws and conventions, little girl, and we 
pav when we break them. We’ll fight Society, 
we say, an absurd topsy-turvy thing Society. 
But it breaks us. You cannot place the Erec¬ 
tion of blows; it’s the accumulation ot little 
sneers. The things you bear m sUenee. An > 
there is no answer save to call Peccn ‘- 
Our loves must have their boundaries. W e 
suffer for convention to encourage the others, 

that is all. We must. You must. 

“ i’ m leaving London to-morrow, she 

said decisively. 

“For ever?” 
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“It may be for ever.” 

“Then you’re throwing down everything 
—your career, the victory of it all?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes, everything. You would never 
understand how little everything else counts 
to me now. . . . I’ m no t frightened.” 

“And if children are born?” he ques¬ 
tioned after a pause. 

“Oh, I love children. I want children— 

desperately I want a child. It would have all 
my love could give.” 

‘ Poor protection against laws centuries 
old-accepted laws,” he answered sharply. 

But I ve money. . . . Money fights.” 

.f . be « an to wander round the room 
gathering the flowers from the vases and 
throwing them into the grate. He stood 

S'Kiy ' ri “ d ~’ !h ' h '" d «■» 

“ You’ll be very sorry, Guilda,” he said • 
and there was a weariness in his voice. ’ 

Don t worry, Big Dog. Try to be glad 
because I shall be so happy.” g "’ 

“I wonder.” 

“ Yes, old pessimist, I shall! ” She came 
to him and took his arm. “ You’re hateful 
sometimes, with your musty theories and 
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hidebound conventions, Big Dog! D’you 
know, the other day I saw a letter Irving 
wrote to Mackenzie just before he produced 
Ravenswood in September. It was about the 
setting of the play, and he said : 4 The moon¬ 
light on the sea I shall change to the rising 
sun.’ Just the change that’s going on in my 
little life. And the things that were hidden 
in the moonlight the rising sun is finding 
for me! ” 

“ Had I my way, it should ever be the 
rising sun for you,” he confessed. 44 More 
than any woman in the world would I see 
you happy. You weren’t meant for shadows 
and sorrow. Some women aren’t. . . . You’ll 
leave England?” 

44 I expect so.” 

44 You expect so? You aren’t sure?” 

44 No. . . . Don’t talk about it, Big 
Dog. It’s hateful to you, the whole thing 
—we can’t see from the same point of view. 
We only argue till we get hot and ill- 

tempered.” 

44 But even at this eleventh hour think 
again,” he persisted. 44 Don’t smash up 
everything.” 

44 I’ve thought and thought.” 

44 You’ve estimated the future without 
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allowing for depreciations,” he said, with a 
smile. 

“No,” she answered. “No. I’ve 

calculated everything. I sorted things out, 

weighed them up. And I know—oh, Big 

Hog, I know' that life can only be good where 

he is. When a woman loves as I do there is 

nothing left but love. It absorbs her. I’ve 

lived long enough to know that. And nothing 

could ever be complete for me again without 
him.” 

Postpone things,” he urged. 

“They w'on’t be postponed, you impos¬ 
sible man ! Years of w-aiting wouldn’t change 
me. They wouldn’t change Julian.” 

“ Julian? Guilda-” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“Yes,” she said. “Julian Neve.” 

He gave a sharp cry; almost it was a wail 

of pain. And then he turned from her and 

went gropingly towards the door, as if he 

were a man stricken with sudden blindness. 

He fumbled with the handle as a blind man 
might do. 

“Julian!” she heard him say. “You’ve 
dragged him down to this! . . 

. ^ here was something in his suffering which 
frightened her and made her go to him. But 

E ... 
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he lifted his arm as if he would have struck 
her. Then, without a word of farewell, he 
left her. 

Afterwards she remembered only the 
absurd feet of one of the Indian idols pushed 
up out of the box, that and the transitory 
glimpse her mind, leaping ahead, seemed to 
take into the coming years, a vision, incom¬ 
plete but impressive, which told her she would 
never see him again. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Oxe came upon San Roque unawares. It lay 
in a hollow by the sea, a great battlemented 
place of grey stone, with very red-tiled roofs, 
and a conical tower that gave it the semblance 
of a time-beaten chateau from an old French 

romance. And in a half-circle the woods_ 

grey and haggard in winter—clung about and 
seemed, as one approached, to close in on the 
building as if with the affection of centuries 
No sounds came from San Roque, and only 
the spirals of smoke from the chimneys 
wandering up against the trees into the sky’ 
gave any impression of life within. But 
sometimes the great iron gates would open 
and a lumbering wagon emerge, or a light dog¬ 
cart that skurried in a cloud of dust along the 

white rood and over the brow of the hill 
towards Mentone. 

F T/c years the high brick wall that 
encircled San Roque was to Guilda Lois de 
Cource les as the boundary to some place of 
enchantment. Life held for her nothfng that 
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lay beyond that boundary. Her love was, as 
she had judged it, complete, yielding all and 
demanding nothing it could not give. It 
ripened and sufficed her. It brought her hap¬ 
piness so unbroken that memories of the 
London years came to her only at gradually 
lengthening intervals, as some evil thing one 
dreams which recurs with weakening con¬ 
viction. 

There was Leon, now five years old, Leon 
romping with the dogs in the old sunlit 
garden—the garden with the wonderful lawns 
which had been tended by three centuries of 
de Courcelles servants. L£on with the golden 
hair and a face so beautiful that his portrait 
in the Paris Salon had been one of the most 
reproduced pictures of the year. Leon, flesh 
of her flesh, her child and Julian’s, the 
materialisation of all their most beautiful 
thoughts. 

She mentioned it once to Julian. 

“ Leon grows more beautiful every 

month,” she said. “ I can see him change, 

and watch the perfecting of his face as one 

watches a picture grow beneath the brush of 

a painter. And I dream and wonder. Can 

he be my child?’ I say to myself. Have I 
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given to the world this wonderful creation?’ 
And then the tears come into my eyes and I 
feel a great thankfulness, a great desire to 
show that thankfulness. He might have been 
so ugly, Julian.” 

“ Impossible,” he answered. And he put 
his arm about her shoulder and drew her head 
back so that he could look into her eyes. 
“ Impossible. He is your child.” 

“ But he is what I always desired, a child 
that would make people stare and envy. 
Something superbly perfect. There are chil¬ 
dren like that—different children. I wanted 
a different child. A child one feels that all 
that is best in one has gone into, and one 
is left with the dross. I feel that about 
Leon.” 

“ I adore Leon,” he responded; “but I 
worship—the dross!” 

“ You’ve not been unhappy at San 
Roque?” she asked presently. “You threw 
up your career in London to come here.” 

“ I’ve been surprised,” he answered, 
“that one little corner of France could hold 
so much of the territory of heaven.” 

“ It cost you all you’d worked for.” 

He turned back the page of a medical 
paper which had just come from Paris and 
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lay on the table. She read the first two lines 
of the paragraph he indicated. 

‘*3/. Julian Neve , who is probably the 
greatest European surgeon for the operation 
of opening the mastoid antrum -” 

“ They wouldn’t have written that when 
I came to San Roque,” he said. 

“ I’m proud of you, Julian,” she answered 
simply. 

“It’s you,” he told her; “only you. 
You’ve led me there. You were the ikon I 
set up as the symbol of my creed, what I 
strove for. It was just the influence of that 
beautiful mind of yours that came to me out 
of the solitude and held me high above the 
tumbling turmoil beneath. It’s a great power 
—the influence of a woman’s mind on a 
man. It’s been everything to me. D’you 
know, Guilda, a woman’s mind—the kind of 
pioneering mind like yours that shapes the 
way for the man—is the flowering-ground of 
all the wonderful misunderstood things of the 
world, misunderstood because they are won¬ 
derful. This paper gives you none of the 
credit, but without you it could not have 
happened.” 
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He took her fiercely and held her close. 
He buried his lips in her hair. He felt the 
throb of her as she lay in his arms. 

44 It wasn’t I. It was these six strenuous 
years during which you’ve specialised at Men¬ 
tone. You’ve slaved and slaved. Often I’ve 
sat hour by hour at the oriel window watching 
for your dog-cart to come up, like a little 
crawling ant, right out there at the top of the 
hill; but you haven’t come. And I did not 
grieve, because I knew that vou were building 
up against those who wanted to tear you 
down.” 

“ And it was you who made me specialise 
down at Mentone,” he answered her. “ I was 
like a whipped dog when I came here first. 
I was hurt and wounded by the howl of 
triumph from those in London who believed 
I had gone under when we came together, and 
were glad of it. It upset my balance for a 
little while, but you pulled me together—you 

making me go on. But for you I should have 
been doing hack-work now.” 

44 How perfect has been our love!” she 
said quietly, as if to herself; and her eyes 
warmed to the tears that rose in them. ' " 

A few days later he came to her and said 
he had been suddenly called to London. 
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“ Sir Nicholas Moore has cabled me to 
come and perform a brain operation on the 
Duke of Forfar’s son,” he explained. “A 
nipper of ten. Read what Moore says.” 

“ A thousand guineas and all expenses!” 
she exclaimed, handing the cablegram back to 
him. “ That shows what they think of you.” 

“ London’s answer to its hurt of six years 
ago,” he laughed. 

“ It’s the boy of whom I’m thinking,” 
she said. “ But for him I should urge you 
to refuse. London will only bring back 
memories you’ve forgotten and probe again 
into the old wounds.” 

“ Wounds that have become scars with no 
hurt left in them.” 

“ I don't know.” She got up and went 
to the window, and stood watching Leon put¬ 
ting one of the dogs through a gymnastic 
performance with his hoop. 44 1 wish you 

were not going, Julian.” 

“It’s the first time we’ve been separated 

since we came here, and it seems a little 

strange to you.” 

“ Maybe it’s that,” she answered. I 
think I’m afraid of London now. One does 
become timid about things for no earthly 
reason, stupidly timid.” She turned with a 
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smile. “ Go, then, Julian. And may you 
never regret the thousand guineas that carried 
you there. Good luck, old boy.” 

44 It’ll make those St. Agatha’s people 
whine,” he said. 

4 * So that’s the lure ! Sailing into London 
with a whip! Do you never forgive?” 

4 * Not when I’m hurt as they hurt me,” 
he laughed back ; and went to see Gregoire 
about the packing. 

Julian found a strangeness in London 
when he came to it. Almost he had forgotten 
the run of the streets. New buildings had 
sprung up which puzzled him ; a colossal hotel 
climbing skyward on the Embankment con¬ 
fused his geography of the metropolis as the 
train carried him over Charing Cross bridge. 

And the day following he entered the 
duke’s house in Clarges Street. Five doctors 
were assembled there; one of them, a bitter 
foe of six years ago, came forward eagerly 
and held out his hand. 

“Congratulations, Neve,” he said. 

“ You’ve conquered the earth since last we 
met.” 

The sight of the man and the oily words 

from lips that had once been venomous 
e* 
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stung Julian. He took his hand and said 
bluntly : 

“ The last time—I remember, so do you 
—you rather bungled that operation ; one of 
the sponges was missing, was it not?” 

“We all blunder sometimes,” returned 
the other cuttingly. 

Julian’s remark had invited the taunt, he 
knew that, but it showed him that London 
still remembered. And, before he could reply, 
the duke entered the room, and they went 
upstairs chatting together. Even then Julian 
realised that Guilda had been right; he should 
never have returned to London. lie could 
not forgive; the iron had gone too deeply 
into his soul for forgiveness. London was 
animosity still; she did not want him; she 
had no need of him. He had been a fool to 

come back. , 

But when, after a brief consultation with 

the doctors, he entered the patient s room, his 
mood changed. lie sensed nothing now but 
the battlefield set for conflict, and there bore 
down upon him the old desire for achieve¬ 
ment. If he came to London and failed! 
Just for an instant the thought flashed across 

his mind. , 

He went into the room which had been 
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turned into an operating theatre, removed his 
coat, and, rolling back his shirt-sleeves, put 
on his apron. 

And the open case of instruments drove 

away the last traces of his hatred and bitter¬ 
ness. 


That night he walked through the Park 
alone. The air was hot but clear,, and he 
glanced up at the stars that showed like a 
gilded net hitched across the sky. In the 
midst of this city of sound and light he felt 
the burden of loneliness. The operation was 
over, and so far as he could judge at this 

stage, had been entirely successful. But the 
knowledge brought no relief. 

He walked on till he found an empty bench 
near the Admiralty building, and he sat down 
there He remembered it then as a bench 
where he had sat once with Guilda, silent both 
of them as they watched the figures pass up 
le gra^l path in the dusk, each enthralled 
by th ® Presence of the other. He remembered 
“"i''""’ vo,d of objects to talk about the 

t L d had appcared ' ^r they seemed to be 
thinking the same thoughts, to know what the 

other would say even before the words were 

uttered, so close had been their communion. 
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He waited a little while there, restless, ill 
at ease. Then he remembered the club, a few 

away, to which he had paid an 
annual subscription, although six years had 
passed since he last crossed its threshold. He 
got up and went across to it, hung up his hat 
on the old-remembered peg, and entered the 
smoking-room. 

The room was almost empty. A few 
members still lingered at tables over half-filled 
glasses. He called for a cigar and coffee, and 
the aged waiter who came to him in his staid 
blue livery showed no signs of recognition. 

Presently three men in evening dress came 
in and sat down at an adjoining table. The 
waiter, accustomed to their habits, as the ideal 
club waiter always is, brought them three 
glasses of whisky before they asked for it, a 
large bottle of soda-water, and a jug of water. 

“ It’s still water, I suppose, sir?” he 
asked, with a flicker of a smile to one of the 
three, as he held the jug over the glass. 

“ Yes, James. I hate to see good whisky 

ruined by soda. Pour on, man.” 

The incident, slight in itself, was just 
sufficient to attract Julian’s attention. Lying 
back in his lounge chair, he listened to the 
quick run of their irresponsible talk. They 
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started on race-horses, for one of them had 
just returned from Newmarket, and swerved 
on to finance, arguing as to the cause of the 
remarkable buoyancy of “ Canpaes.” 

“ I went to the theatre last night,” said 
the first man presently, to fill in a silence. 
“Saw that new thing, Trilby , at the Hay- 
market. A sort of mystic play.” 

“ I went to see it a month ago, and it 
seemed to me utterly foolish,” replied the 
other. “ A girl, with a sort of French flag 
for a skirt, walking about with bare feet, 
and hypnotised by some long-haired kind of 
animal who badly wanted a wash.” 

“ Haven’t been to the theatre for years,” 
put in his friend. * 

“Then miss Trilby ,” said the first man, 
“ or you won’t go again for another dozxm. 
\Y hat all London sees in it goodness 
knows.” 

“ The last thing I saw was just such 
another boom,” explained the third man. 
“ A bigger boom than Trilby. And—when 
was it? Good Lord! it must have been six 
years ago, before I moved to Croydon. Yes, 
it was six years. A religious thing—rather 
fine, I thought it then, but I’d probably laugh 
at it now—called Renunciation 
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“ Some sort of a magic actress appeared 
in it,” said the second man. “ She made you 
cry when you intended to laugh, and sent 
everybody to church. Yes, I heard about it, 
but I didn’t go. She disappeared, didn’t 
she?” 

“Who? Guilda Lois?” 

“Yes, that’s the girl.” 

The first man had sat listening. But he 
now began to titter. 

“What’s the joke?” asked one of the 
others. 

“Guilda Lois.” 

“ What about her?” 

“Wh-e-w!” He made a pretence of 
fanning himself with his handkerchief. 

“Like that, eh?” His friend nodded. 

“ They’re all that way.” 

“ I knew Guilda Lois,” said the first man 
again, and looked down at his cigar and 
laughed, as if he remembered things he could 

tell. 

** I seem to recollect that she got mixed . 
up in a case.” The second man dabbed his 
cigarette in the ash-tray and sat thinking. 

“ What the devil was it?” he said. 

“The houseboat business?” asked the 

other. 
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“No. Some Army man’s wife.” 

“ Oh, the one followed the other within a 
week. Some chap—I forget his name—gave 
her the houseboat, and for a week they lived 
together there. Then, the old story, she 
chucked him. Guilda—wonderful Guilda— 
chucked every man when she’d got the last 
stiver out of him. lie shot himself on the 
houseboat. And then a major’s wife com¬ 
mitted suicide because the major got tied up 
with her in some way. A most ugly story. 
She played the devil with half the men she 
knew, and the other half saved themselves 
from damnation by knowing their way about. 
And she had an old manservant who got her 
out of endless scrapes.” 

” Didn't he get dragged in at the 
inquest?” asked the second man. 

“ Yes. He swore that no one save him¬ 
self had ever been on the houseboat with the 
fellow. He saved that woman over and over 
again ; he saved her from being hounded out 
of London. . . . Oh, I knew Guilda well; we 
were pals. And she cost me seven hundred 
pounds in three weeks!” 

Julian leapt to his feet. In an instant the 
table at which they sat had been overturned 
and their glasses fell with a crash to the 
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parquetry floor. They looked up at him, and 
two of them cringed, afraid of the mighty 
whirlwind that had suddenly happened 
upon them. But the first man sat stolidly 
staring at Julian, his face flushed with 
anger. 

** Swine!” Julian cried. “ You are talk¬ 
ing about my wife!” 

“Your wife?” 

The tone of the man’s voice made Julian 
pause. He could not explain, could not tell 
them that she had been all that the most loyal 
wife could be to a man. The bar between 
them—this secret bar—was no excuse for 
these attacks upon her honour. 

“ My wife!” he declared again. 

One of the three rose with a whimpering 
apology. The first man got up heavily at last 
with a saturnine sneer on his face. 

“I heard she had never married,” he 
explained. Then, with a bow, he added : “ I 
do not know jou, sir, but if what you say is 
true, I am sorry for you!” 

He crashed heavily to the floor as Julian’s 
fist struck him between the eyes. 

Julian swung himself out of the room, and 
in a few moments the club doors closed heavily 
upon him for ever. 
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“Cattle!” he exclaimed to the night. 
“ The cattle ! ” 

He returned to his hotel, and sat on the 
edge of his bed half through the night, staring 
at the opposite wall. His alternating moods 
told him that the man spoke the truth, that 
he lied. His own judgment assured him that 
the lie was based on the truth. All lies have 
motive; for this there was none. London 
had hidden this thing from him for six years, 
waiting for his return. In the rumble of her 
traffic he heard her laughter. 

He spent the next two days either in the 
house at Clargcs Street or in his private room 
at the hotel. He shunned the streets; the 
people he passed there seemed to him now 
like silent enemies. How Guilda had shamed 
him ! If this story were true, there was no 
shame like that she had brought to him. 
Endless small things, of themselves forgotten, 
recurred and assumed proportion and signific¬ 
ance. Why had Paul Brian dropped out of 
their lives without any given reason ? He had 
never thought about Paul till now. And 
Guilda’s own reluctance at his coming to 
London San Roque had been a sanctuary to 
her. She was safe there; they were all safe at 
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San Roque, where the world could not touch 
them. She was afraid of his voyaging near 
the rocks of scandal. His mind, contorted 
with pain, imagined things and built its own 
torture. 

On the third day, when he returned to his 
hotel, he found a telegram awaiting him on 
the lounge table. He opened it and read : 

“Return at once. Leon seriously ill. 
Have called in Rapin . Do not delay .— 

GTILDA.” 

He went upstairs two steps at a time, and 
began to pack hurriedly. Leon ill; Leon, 
who stood now as the only material remnant 
of their happiness, the salvage from the 
wreckage of a great love. Leon was all he 
had, all that remained for him to care tor. 
In an abstruse fashion he was grateful to 
Guilda for calling in Rapin, the Mentone 
doctor, the one man above all others lie would 

have desired. 

He telephoned to Clarges Street, then 
caught the afternoon boat train lor Calais. 


CHAPTER VIII 


She came down the staircase as he entered 
San Roque, her face very white, whiter than 
the summer dress she wore. There were black 
rings about her eyes and weariness in her 
voice. Her lips, when he touched them 
lightly with his own, were burning. 

She took both his hands and gripped them. 

“ You’ve hurried—how you must have 
hurried,” she said. “ I’m frightened no more, 
Julian. Leon is safe with you. IIow I have 
suffered !” 

“ And I,* he answered her. “ Ilell has 
not spared me its torment.” 

She looked up at him. 

“You’re tired out. You look ill.” lie 
shrugged his shoulders and followed her into 
the drawing-room, where a fire was burning, 
although the open windows let in the warm 
winds of dying summer. 

“ It fagged me—the journey. It was a 
bit of a shock, of course. . . . What does 
Rapin say?” 
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64 He said there was no immediate danger, 
but there must be an operation.” 

44 An operation?” There was fear in his 
voice. 

4 ‘ Yes. Mastoid. Your big operation. 
Till vou came I was afraid. I have remem- 
bered—it has never left me these past two 
days—what you said to me once about the 
only child. It has been a horrible dread— 
this emotionless going on you spoke of. Ihe 
fear of losing Leon.” 

He said nothing. 

44 Where’s Rapin?” he asked presently. 

44 Up there now.” 

44 Then I’ll go up. No, don’t come. I 
don’t want you to come, lie's in Leon s 

room ?” 

She nodded. 

“ I want to talk to him.” The old lure 
of her fought its way to his heart as he looked 
at her. He smiled. “ We’re going to buckle 
each other's armour on. We’re going to 
fight. ...” 

They dined together—the two of them 
in the little violet chamber that night, while 
Rapin, who was a fanatic over diet and could 
not be persuaded to touch food after four in 
the afternoon, remained in the boy s room. 
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Leon’s illness was discussed, the journey, 
his work in London. 

“How was London looking?” she asked 
him. 

“ It reminded me of a chameleon in the 
process of change,” he answered. “ A lot of 
new-fangled buildings and streets and things.” 

“ And what’s going on at the theatres?” 

“ I don’t know'. They didn’t interest me. 
I heard someone talking about a play called 

Trilby .” 

“ Oh, Trilby. I’ve heard all about that,” 
she said. “ I’ve just got the book sent out to 
me.” 

“ The person I heard speaking about it 
said something about someone with bare feet 
and someone else wanting a wash. I really 
didn’t pay much heed.” 

Not till the cafeticre was steaming at her 
elbow and Gregoire had retired did he speak 
what was in his mind. 

“ I want to talk to you, and I want to 
speak plainly,” he said. 

She looked up and met his eyes. 

“So!” 

“ You don’t mind?” 

“No.” 

“ Who nurses Leon?” 
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I have two nurses. Rapin sent them. 
Rut up till now I’ve done most of the nursing 
myself. It is my right.” 

“ And would you forgo that right—if I 
asked it?” 

\ ou mean that I’m—not good enough?” 

44 No, not that. It’s something I can’t 
explain now. But I’m going to ask you to 
keep away till it’s all over and Leon is on 
the road to recovery.” 

44 lie will recover? I'd promise anything 
if I knew that,” she pleaded. 

“I’m going to fight. So’s Rapin. He’s 
a big fighter, is Rapin. I saw it on his face. 
And I can promise no more. Need we meet 
till—till I can tell you it’s all right?” 

She looked at him frightened, saying 
nothing. And then it may have been that the 
change that was* working in him stood bare 
for her to see, for she got up quickly and came 
round the table. 

“ You used to say I helped you, inspired 
you. In this your greatest battle am I—am 
I just no good?” she asked, bending over his 
shoulder. 

“ You can help me to win by doing what 
I ask,” he replied, without looking at her. 

‘ 4 It is your wish?” 
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There was the weariness of pain in her 
voice. 

“I wouldn’t hinder you; Heaven knows 
that,” she added. - 

“ It’s not hindering.” He put his 
cigarette down on his plate and leant with 
folded arms over the table. “ It isn’t hinder¬ 
ing. Only some unexplainable thing. I 
want my mind clear, and, oh God ! I can't 
tell you-” 

At nine o’clock the following morning 
Julian Neve operated on his son Leon. And 
in two days the boy opened a pair of blue eyes 
and stared at him across the length of the bed. 

“ I remember—Dr. Rapin telling—my 

mother ” he began, and lay over wearily 
on his side. 

“What?” asked Julian. ^ 

“ That there was—only one man in the 
world—for tired children—and I’m very 
tired.” 

“But you won’t be. There are good 
times coming, old chap,” Julian said cheerily. 

“ And—my mother—said-” 

“Yes?” asked Julian, very quietly and 
eagerly. 

But Leon was asleep. 
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On the afternoon of the eighth day after 
Leon’s operation Julian sat at the little Louis 
XVI. desk in the violet room filling up his 
notes on the boy’s case in his pocket-book. 
Presently Gregoire came softly in and put 
the silver in the basket under the cabinet. 

“Gregoire,” said Julian. 


< • 


M’sieu. 




“ Close that door. I wish to speak to you.” 
The door was shut, and Gregoire came 
slowly up to the desk and stood there waiting. 

“I’m told you were a servant at San 
Roque forty years ago. You have known 
Madame a very long time?” 

“ I have served her since she was born, 
m’sieu.” 

For a moment Julian sat tapping his 
fingers on the desk. 

“ Do vou remember when I first came to 
* 

the house at Kensington?” he asked presently. 

“Yes, m’sieu; it was one afternoon in 
summer. You wore a grey suit, m’sieu.’ 
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“You are precise, Gregoire. I’m glad, 
for I’m going to rely on the precision of vour 
memory. . . . Did many people come to the 
house at Kensington?” 

“To Kensington, m’sieu?” 

Julian swung round in his chair. The 
white-haired man was staring at him, his arms 
straight at his sides. Julian mistrusted the 
unmistakable quiver of his lips. 

^ es, Gregoire; to Kensington.” 

“ Not many, m’sieu.” 

“ Men, perhaps?” 

‘ \ ourself and Monsieur Brian.” 

“No others?” 

“Rarely, m’sieu.” 

“But you remember that affair of the 
houseboat. The man who shot himself ? ” 

Gregoire hesitated for the fraction of an 
instant. 

;; 1 don,t remember,” he said firmly. 

J But you went to the inquest?” 

I forget, m’sieu. I may have done. It 

was a long time ago.” 

^r° U know wh y tJiat man shot himself?” 

No, m’sieu.” 

But you were at the inquest, so you 
could scarcely help knowing.” 

As I said, it is a long time ago, m’sieu. 
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One forgets trifles like that when one is 
old.” 

” Trifles? You call that a trifle?” 

“ I mean it did not concern me.” 

“It concerned Madame. You were not 
the only person on that houseboat with that 
fool who shot himself. Madame spent a week 
there. You see I know something. You 
appreciate that?” 

“ No, m’sieu. I mean I do not under¬ 
stand. I have no means of understanding.” 

“Then suppose I send for Madame? 
Maybe she will be able to refresh your 
memory. It is imperative that I should 
know.” 

He got up and went towards the bell. 

Gregoire hesitated. 

“Need you send for her, m’sieu?” he 
asked in a small, frightened voice. 

Julian came back to him. 

“ You seem mysterious, Gregoire. I want 
to be told all you know about that houseboat 
case. Was that man often on the houseboat 
at night? Surely a very simple thing to 

answer.” 

The white, shrivelled hands of the servant 
came quickly together, the fingers working 
and intertwining. 
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“ I don’t know,” lie said. “ Madame 
couldn’t-” 

“What?” 

There was a pause, and only the beating 
of the little clock on the mantelpiece drummed 
through. 

“ She couldn’t tell you. She didn't 
know.” 

He bent his head. He seemed to shrink 
into smaller shape, a fear-ridden, terrified 
being. 

Julian gripped his wrist. 

“ Tell me. What are you hiding, you 
fool?” 

“ I was born here,” Gregoire said in a 
weak, pitiful voice. 

“ The more reason you should know.” 

Gregoire looked up at him, his big, wide 
eyes filled with suffering. 

“ If you are born at San Roque—you 
don’t tell—things—you should have forgot¬ 
ten, m'sieu,” he muttered. 

He drew back into a corner. 

“ You’re hiding something,” Julian in¬ 
sisted. 

“Yes.” 

“ Out with it, or, by-” 

“I cannot tell.” 
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“ You must. You will.” 

“ ^ e don’t tell at San Roque, m’sieu.” 

1 he old loyal spirit of the man was fighting 
still. 

“ You will tell me.” 

“ M’sieu, I beg-” 

4 ’ I will have no mercy,” Julian exclaimed 
fiercely. 

(iregoire lay back against the wall, a 
crippled, hunted man. Only his face spoke 
the terror his lips had failed to utter. • Then 
some old fealty suggested the way out, and 
he took it. lie drew himself up, his hands 
splayed against the wall, a heroism on his face 
such as one sees at times on the faces of 
old men labouring under a lifetime of loyal 
servitude. 

“ There was a day when we hated her 
mother—we servants at San Roque,” he 
began. “ We thought she was a usurper. 
And we hated her child. And now,” he said 
stumblingly, “ we love Madame. I have 
followed her for years and years. I should 
follow her even if she drove me away. I kiss 
her shoes every morning before I lay them at 
her door. M’sieu, she is very wonderful.” 

Julian stared at him. 

“ Before you say another word, you old 
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heathen, you’d let me pinion you to the wall,” 
he said. 44 I like you for that. She is well 
served, Gregoire. Go.” 

Gregoire crept out, a weary, beaten thing, 
with the hang-dog look of Judas on his face. 

He waited ten minutes for her at the 
dinner-table in the violet room that evening. 
Ten minutes that seemed eternities, vast 
eternities that would never end. 

44 You made me promise not to see you,” 
she said, hesitating, when she came down. 

44 "T ill it was all over. That was why I had 
my meals brought up to the room opposite 
Leon’s. It is all over.” 

She closed the door and took her seat at 
the table. 

44 Rapin went an hour ago,” he said. 44 I 
sent Laroche in with him to Mentone. He’s 
been magnificent, Rapin.” 

“You’ve brought a miracle into the 
house, the two of you,” she answered. 44 I 
knew Leon’s condition was very grave. I got 
the truth from Nurse Gabrielle.” 

44 She should not have told you.” 

. Gregoire, more silent than ever, came 
in and put the plates of soup before them. 
Julian saw that his hand trembled. 
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“Do me a favour?” he asked suddenly. 

“ You asking a favour!” 

“ Let's dine alone, absolutely alone. I’d 
prefer it so.” 

44 Gr^goire, I’ll ring when we want you,” 
she said, turning to the old man behind her 
chair. 

44 Madame.” 

And neither heard him go out. 

Julian sat in silence eating his soup. She 
watched him, hesitating as if there were some¬ 
thing she wanted to say. Then suddenly she 
laid her spoon down noisily, her soup almost 
untasted. 

44 Why did you banish me like that?'’ she 
asked. 

44 It was not banishment.” 

44 You asked me to keep away till it was 
all over. Was not that banishment?” 

44 It was my battle,” he replied. 44 It was 
concentration I needed. ... I was afraid of 
von there. If Leon had failed me I should 

have killed myself.” 

Gregoire entered the room and crept round 
with another course. 

44 It is the first time,” she said, when they 
were alone again, 4 * that you have hurt me 

by anything you have said or done.” 
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He saw her choke back a sob. 

I did not intend to wound you,” he 
answered He tried to eat, but soon put 
doun his knife and fork, as if the effort were 

funk'/”',, 'JIT ■ bsol “" 

“ Fear?” 

“ Just that. The fear of failure, the fear 
that Leon would slip through my finders I 

h ° V ? “ Ver ^ ^'iDgs so desperately befor'e.” 

“ W 1 "' a ,!i V that with me >” she answered. 
We could have helped each other, found 

ar ° ther * ^ ou don’t know what 

"I do. I heard you creeping down the 
corridor at night outside his room. In the 
dark I used to hsten for you; I could almost 

Onee tT breathin S beyond the door 

Once I heard you say, • Oh God, save him 1 • ” 

I meant it,” she said. “ I proved ‘ . 

prayed. . , pra\ea and 

“\ou who do not believe in t 

sfi yoor ““ **• - w 

‘‘ 1'<■ needed 
had no ..„ " ,.'“‘f ">»• *«<* alone I 

those things about religion!'Ldon has'hanged 
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me; I think it must be Leon—or our love. 
I’ve wanted something to show my gratitude 
to. I suppose a woman does feel like that 
when her heart is bursting with thankfulness. 
Maybe one finds religion, and that it is useless 
to trv and learn it. I don’t know. But I 
think that night I came very near to believing. 
. . . Why are you so bitter?” 

He hesitated. 

44 I discovered things ... in London.” 

44 What things?” 

The blood rushed through her head, ham¬ 
mering, hammering from her heart; the room 
seemed to be swimming and closing in and 
collapsing; the lights on the table danced like 
torch flashes. 

44 About those days before we met. The 

things you never told me.” 

She was silent, her head bowed to the 

table. 

44 The things you can’t deny,” he beat in 
again. 

44 I was foolish, irresponsible.” 

He got up and went to the mantelpiece, 
and stood leaning against it. His face was 
grave, and when he spoke again he seemed to 
become another man and the whole per¬ 
sonality of him to change. 
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44 Do you remember what I told you that 
night at the Criterion about those who are the 
cause of life being destroyed?” He spoke 
very quietly, but his voice was firm and with¬ 
out tremor. “ Do you remember that? ” 

“Yes,” she said; “I remember.” 

“ You may have thought it was a fad or a 
pose. But it was neither. It was deep down 
in me. I’ve always felt that way.” 

44 1 know,’.’ she answered. 44 I know.” 

He came to the table and looked down into 
her white face. 

44 So you kept silent? ” 

“Silent?” 

44 Yes, about that man who shot himself 
on the houseboat; about that veronal busi¬ 
ness. You thought I would never know.” 

She got up suddenly, her hands to her face, 
a smothered scream on her lips. She stood 
swaying while her eyes watched him, seeking 
some mercy on his face and finding none. 

44 I loved you,” she burst out. “ Don’t 
you know what it means to love like that, so 
that you cannot speak, cannot tell those 
things which are a pain to bear? . . . An 
agony, a torment that followed me about. 
The dread, that never left me, lest one word 
should destroy that great love I’d found, that 
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piece of heaven’s sunlight I broke in and stole. 

I've paid—I’ve paid—Julian, you-” 

The words trembled away on her lips, and 
her burning eyes were refused the mercy of 
tears. She flung herself towards him and 
clung to his shoulders. 

“ Julian, you shall believe. Whatever 
has been can make no difference to my 
love for you. A miracle came into our lives, 
too great a miracle for you to destroy.” 

lie put her hands from him and went back 
to the mantelpiece. 

“ There were others,” he said, and his 
words came to her like the flail of the lash. 

“Yes, others. I’m not hiding anything. 
I sinned. Was I the first, shall I be the 

last?” 

He seemed not to hear. 

“ Why should you go back to the days 
before we knew each other? ” she went on 
desperately. “ Has not my love for you been 
atonement? I’ve given you all a woman 

could give a man.” 

“I heard things,” he said, and began to 
walk up and down, and spoke as it might be 
to the empty room. “ I heard silly stories 
in those St. Agatha’s days, the stories one 

always hears about a successful woman. I 
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did not heed them. I laughed at the puny 
little minds that would entangle a good 
woman with scandal. To me you were so far 
above them. Your influence came to me as 
that of a mind unspoiled, and it helped me. 
I was moulded by you, because I believed 
you to be a pure, a sane woman. That’s the 
greatest discovery a man can make—a woman 
who will come to him amid the wreckage and 
lift him up. I owe so much to that faith in 
you. . . . Don’t you see how everything has 
come toppling down on my head? ” 

“ What we builded still stands. Our love, 
if it is worth the name, is still inviolate. 
You’re not blind. You know ! ” 

I cannot see it like that. You were 
the property of all those . . . And this is 
the end.” 

She dropped into a chair and flung her 
arms acioss the table in a burst of weeping. 
He stood over her, looking down at the white 

nape of her neck and the great heave of her 
shoulders under her sobs. 

“Leon,” he heard her exclaim through 
her tears. 

“ I know,” he answered. “ I’ve thought 
of Leon.” 

“ You won’t tell him? 
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“Tell him? Do you think one boasts 
about these things? No. It’s our secret. 

Pie will remember you-’’ 

‘ ‘ Remember me ? What do you mean ? 
The first horrible suspicion began to dawn 
upon her; it showed itself in the agonised 
working of her face. He ceased walking the 
room then, and turned to her. 

“ You’ve forfeited your right to Leon. 

You know that.” 

“ Mv — right ? You cannot — however 
much you might plan and plan—rob me of 
Leon.” 

“You’ve forfeited your right,” he re¬ 
peated. “ I shall go to Mentone, or maybe 
to Paris, and I shall take him. San Roque 
is yours. What you do, where you live, will 

be no concern of mine.” 

She got up slowly, for the import of what 

he intended came to her. New fires burned 

fiercely in her eyes. And, instead of the 

mood of utter surrender, there crept over her 

face a bitterness, as if she had slipped back 

six years into her former self. Her pose, the 

mocking laugh she gave him, were all part of 

her former self. , . . 

“Were you so pure?” she exclaimed. 

“ You came to me a married man, yet I did 
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not hesitate. I burned my boats for you. 
When love chooses it is not for us to judge.” 

44 My marriage was a tragedy. I admit 
that. But it was a closed chapter, finished, 
over. I was not a philanderer,” he de¬ 
clared. 

44 Yet coming to me you were guilty. 
We were guilty, partners in guilt. We stole 
our happiness from guilt.” 

44 Yes . . . I’m not shirking anything. 
I am not even regretting it. I’m not the 
righteous person turning from the evil path 
that has yielded me so much,” he explained. 
44 But you destroyed two lives; it is for that 
I loathe you. To me you are a woman whose 
hands are scarlet. You’ve destroyed life ; it 
was almost murder. The other we could 
bury, but never this. You may think I’m a 
prig with an accommodating conscience, but 
it was always my creed, this value I set on 
life. You knew that, from the beginning you 
knew it.” 

44 But you cannot take Leon. He’s 
partly mine by right.” 

44 You’re wrong,” he answered her. 
44 You’re quite wrong. You’ve broken the 
law, God’s laws, man’s laws, and now the law 
w r ill break you. By the law he belongs to me. 
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The woman who traffics ruthlessly in pleasure 
has no right to the sanctity of motherhood. 
That it comes to her is the mercy of God, not 
Ilis judgment.” 

She threw out her arms to him in a 
frantic gesture of appeal. 

“ Have you no pity? ” 

“ I loved you !” he answered fiercely. He 
said no more, but the words were the message 
of his soul. 

He went to the door and opened it slowly. 
And she heard it close heavily behind him; it 
sounded to her like the relentless closing of 
the gates to the place they had thought was 
Eden. Then his footsteps came to her dully 
as he stumbled up the stairs. 

She dropped into a chair, and her head fell 
to her arms. As she lay there her mind 
drifted to forgetfulness, while the four candles 
burned steadily on the table, amid the scatter 
of plates and silver. 

And so Gregoire found her, driftwood, as 
he had so often known her to be, in a tide 
that was too strong. 


Some days later she stood alone on the 

arrival platform at Victoria. 

Julian had gone. Leon had gone. Even 
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Gregoire she had sent away before she left 
San Roque. 

She waited alone beside her piled-up 
luggage, while people—crowds of people who 
had no pity—passed and re-passed. She won¬ 
dered what she should do, where she should 
go. She had not thought of the future for 
days and days till now. There seemed no 
future. Only there crossed her mind unend¬ 
ing pictures of six wonderful years. 

A familiar voice at her elbow made her 
turn quickly. 

“ Shall I call a cab, Madame? And, if I 
might presume to suggest an hotel, you used 
to say that the service at the Metropole_” 

It was Gregoire, looking older and very 
tired. Gregoire, whom she had driven off, 
and who had followed her still. 
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“ Oh dream how sweet, loo sweet, loo bitter sweet-. 

Whose wakening should hare been m Paradise, 
Where souls brimful of tore abide and meet ; 

Where thirsting, longing eyes 
Watch the slow door 

That open my, letting in, lets out no more.” 

—Chhistina Rossi. Tii. 


From Guilda Lois , in London , to Paul Brian , 
Chaplain with the Forces in Flanders. 

August , 1915. 

My dear Big Dog,—I f you had sat your¬ 
self down solemnly to think this morning 
what was the most unlikely thing that could 
happen to you during the day, a few minutes 

would have decided you. That most unlikelv 

% 

of all things would he to receive a letter from 
me. Yet, behold ! here it is ! 

Just a quarter of a century ago—when 
you left my little house in Kensington one 
morning in late autumn—you never expected 
to hear from me again. You did not want to 
hear from me again. To you I was a most 
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evil nightmare, an impossible best-forgotten 
creature. And had it not been for my 
chance-meeting with Janie Lemesurier, who 
gave me your address and told me all about 
vou, I suppose that nightmare would never 
have reminded you that it had ever been. 
She told me, too, did Janie, that you knew 
all that had happened to me since that morn¬ 
ing at Kensington, and that makes it a great 

deal easier for me to write. 

Your first impulse when you see my hand¬ 
writing will be to destroy this letter unread. 
For your heart is very hard against me still. 
At least, I feel that it must be so. But I 
think curiosity will make you read what I 
have written to the end. ^ ou will be piqued 
to know what a woman of my type is like after 
twenty-five years; how much she’s changed, 
or if she’s changed at all. Besides, a woman 
who has transgressed and paid the penalty is 
always interesting, even to those who cannot 
understand her transgression. So you 11 read 
this letter, and if you're in one of your 
gracious moods, Big Dog, you’ll answer it. 
For I want to hear from you, and I want you 

to help me. 

You wouldn’t know me if you saw me, 
Big Dog. You would probably pass me in 
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the street for a stranger. I’m fifty-one now, 
and my hair has many a silver thread in it, and 
each thread, I think, marks a separate sorrow. 
For the sorrow you prophesied so dismally 
came upon me like blinding tropical rain, and 
- now I have entered the serenity that follows 
great storm. My mind was as the earth that 
was parched and burning, and required the 
great rains of adversity to make it live 
again. 

I, who used to fear age in the days of our 
friendship, do not fear age now that it is 
approaching. Age I should never mind, but 
I should have been grievously wounded if I 
had grown plain or ugly. This is one of the 
last few touches of vanity that are left, one 
of the verv last. I do not mind the many 
wrinkles which are assembling in cohorts 
about my eyes, nor the mellowing of expres¬ 
sion which years, and my sorrow, have 
brought. What I dreaded was that my 
suffering should have soured my face, so that 
what I have endured might be an open book 
for all to read. As it is, I am still a beautiful 
woman. 

The reason for this you, of all men, will 
understand. Those who sour beneath suffer¬ 
ing are God’s rebels, who cannot understand 
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His burden, who draw into themselves and 
shut themselves up in a little shell of pique, 
and do not know the first thing about the 
miracle of the Cross. This view expressed 
by me will amaze you, so let me tell you that 
in this great solitude of nineteen years (it is 
nineteen years since I left San lloque or saw 
Julian) I have found what I never believed 
could be possible—absolute faith. So much 
went out of my life that it was necessary for 
something to enter, or I think I should have 
killed myself. And belief crept in before I 
was aware of it, a little, weak, wandering 
belief that found the soil ready for it and 
grew. It was a solace to which, as soon as 
discovered, I clung in sheer desperation. So 
has come about one of those unseen miracles 
which are happening every day, the discovery 
of God after much tempestuous voyaging by 
one who deemed His existence impossible. 
Let it suffice for you, Big Dog, that I 
am now a deeply religious woman. My 
faith is a strong faith. Sorrow has made it 

strong. 

If then, realising this, you will give me 
back your friendship, it will be, I think, my 
uttermost desire. 

Meanwhile, let me tell you some more 
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about myself. I have lived alone ever since 
I left San Roque. Gr^goire, dear, faithful 
Gregoire, died in this flat fourteen years ago, 
and I buried him at Finchley and put up a 
stone whereon I had carved the de Courccllcs 
motto : “ Servabo Fidem,” for surely he, of 
all men ever born at San Roque, had lived 
up to it. 

I have very few friends; I do not want 
friends — new, confidential friends. Those 
friends I have are those who have known the 
two Guildas which are me, and will accept 
both, the one as the complement of the other. 
That’s why I need you. 

How little the world forgives I discovered 
some few months ago. A charity perform¬ 
ance was being organised for the benefit of 
our brave wounded, and there came to me 
suddenly a great and overwhelming desire to 
appear on the stage for one performance only. 
To feel the old thrills, see the packed theatre, 
and sense it moving to my will in the 
hush! Just the dimmed lights and the old 
atmosphere and tinsel. Just this for one 
day ! 

So I asked Janie Lemesurier to approach 
some members of the Organising Committee, 
whom she knew, and get them to invite me to 
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appear. (Fancy Guilda Lois touting for an 
opportunity to appear on the stage! What 
a shallow thing is reputation!) I thought 
niv reappearance after the fame of Renuncia¬ 
tion would have been a draw, they thought 
it would scandalise the performance. “ That 
woman! ” exclaimed one of our best-known 
actors (I won’t tell you his name because 
you'd loathe him). “That woman! At 
least, this performance is going to be 
decent!” Dear Janie came very tearful to 
the flat and told me all about it. 

So, Big Dog, my feet were only on shift¬ 
ing sands in 1890, but they stand on the rock 
now. Maybe it was vanity that made me 
want to appear again, but there was also a 
feminine desire to help those wounded. I 
want to help men, just as I have wounded 
men, and this is why I write to you. I could 
soothe some man, ease his hurt as I have eased 
my own. 

I’m changed, I’m utterly changed. And 
the war has changed me still more. I 
want to do something mighty for some 
man. I want to be the courage-carrier to 
some faltering soul, some lonely unknown 
person. 

The balance, the insight this war has 
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brought to me! And I wonder how many 
women’s minds have been clarified by the 
great upheaval as mine has been. It s like 
letting free air through something that was 
close packed, as if it had been shaped in a 
mould. It shows the feet of clay to familiar 
idols. It tears down old beliefs which we ve 
always credited, since we've never sifted them 
to the bottom but rather accepted because 
they were prim and respectable. It's given 
us the biggest sympathy we ever had with 
human frailty; it’s made us understand 
suffering; it’s lifted endurance from the 
commonplace and given it laurels. The old 
Stoic was a freak. To-day we know that the 
Stoicism we used to be mildly interested in 
when it leapt out of its individual shell, is 
what is going to make us nationally big, or the 
lack of it make us nationally small. We're 
discovering, we’re finding ourselves, and be¬ 
coming conscious of the flaws in our individual 
perfections. We’re killing that old obsolete 
thing, individual reserve, and finding friend¬ 
ships for strangers we meet in the street, 
in the train, friendships or sympathy, because 
they speak our tongue, are part of us, 
co-workers with us, helping to build world- 
respect, national place, strength. We’ve 
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been little strivers hitherto, wanting strength. 
War isn’t all killing and maiming. It’s 
building, and making, and evolving. You 
must have realised that more than I. It’s 
change. 

None of these things would have worried 
Guilda in 1890, would they, Big Dog? Her 
puny little mind missed the real magic of 
life. She hadn’t suffered ; she hadn’t learned. 
Sorrow is always the A B C of life, and out 
there you must have learned its whole 
alphabet. 

You would work like a Trojan to help 
someone in need of help, and I see you in my 
mind constantly, midst all this piled-up suffer¬ 
ing, very steadfast and very strong. ^ ou 
would be a fine man with men, because y<*u 
were always a man’s man. You did not 
understand women, but you were very tender 
to me—tender in a quaint, unobtrusive way 

that one remembered. 

Oh, what a screed! And maybe there's 
a battle on, which you ought to be attending 
to instead of reading this. I wonder if it 
will awaken all the old memories in you that 
the writing of it has in me! And I wonder 
if you’ll write.—Always, 


Guilda. 
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From Paul Brian , in Flanders , to Gailda 

Lois , in London. 

August , 1015. 

My dear Guilda, — You have been 
strangely in my mind these several days 
past, and some time when we meet again— 
and we shall meet again—I may tell you why. 
Don’t, however, hold this up as a promise 
against me! It’s only by way of telling you 
that, for this reason, I was not in the least 
surprised to hear from you. I expected your 
letter. Maybe it was seeond sight or some 
mysterious instinet we’ve never been able to 
fathom ; and we get cases of such phenomena 
every day out here. 

Anyhow, that letter turned up when I got 
back to my tumbledown farmhouse, which 
owns half a roof and one unbroken pane of 
glass. It gave me a thrill, a happy thrill, that 
handwriting of yours on the envelope. 

But it was when I read the letter inside 
that I got the real thrill. Again I cannot say 
that I was altogether surprised by the change 
which you tell me has taken place in you. 
Don’t you remember my telling you that 
autumn morning at Kensington that you had 
religious faith buried in you somewhere, and 
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some day it would come out? I was sure of 
it then; why, therefore, should I be surprised 
now that what I knew would happen has 
happened ? 

Our friendship was always more to me 
than you ever thought or knew. I cherished 
it in my heart years after you thought it 
broken. Real friendship is not broken because 
it drifts into shadow; it strengthens and waits 
—waits for the sun again. Our friendship has 
been crowned by your letter and what you 
tell me about yourself. It will enable you, 
that faith, to see beyond this havoc to that 
time when a tired world shall accumulate all 
its suffering and sorrow born of this war, and, 
shamed, take the burden back to the feet of 

God. 

One becomes used to the war out here, 
but never to the product of war. Each 
stricken man, each torn object that was once 
a man, and, now helpless, can do no more 
than scream or moan, takes to himself or itself 
a separate individuality. It is a separate little 
war, that seems to lead you by a by-trail 
out beyond the war as a whole—to the man’s 
home, his family, his friends, his own life— 
a tiny microscopic thing in a conflagration. 
You get glimpses of the hidden lives of such 
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often in moments of their delirium. One 
man this morning kept swinging his arm at 
the side of the stretcher as they brought him 
in and calling to chickens! lie imagined 
lie was feeding the fowls at home, for lie con¬ 
tinually shouted to his sister to bring more 
corn ! I got that mental glimpse of him then 
somewhere in a backyard in England doing 
what he thought he was doing now, and 
sublimely unconscious that he would be torn 
to ribbons by shell splinters and gathered up, 
all dust and blood and helplessness. You 
think and think, and the mind, before one is 
aware of it, follows a by-trail to a cottage or 
a mansion, to riches or poverty, and you 
worry about people you’ve never met and 
never will meet, who will receive a War Office 
telegram : “ We regret to inform you, etc.” 
And then it darts off afresh down another 
by-trail, and so you begin the whole worry¬ 
ing over again. You can’t get awav from 
individuality and call the whole thing war. 

But one of the greatest things about this 
war, when all is said and done, is the way it 
has made men understand men. Yes, and the 
manner in which it has taught men to under¬ 
stand women. The secret knowledge one 
gains of one s fellows, the secret weakness in 
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these fellows for which one finds respect and 
even excuse. The big courage—not neces¬ 
sarily battlefield courage—occurring in places 
where it is unexpected, a silent courage one 
discovers by close observation, for which 
there is no admiration too worthy. Little 
people suddenly becoming giants—giants of 
the better things of life. And it has put 
new vitality into sentiments that were dead, 
a new sweetness into old loves that were 
fading. 

The married people, for instance, who are 
finding new and complete romance in this 
war. Men who hitherto regarded their wives 
as ciphers, as pieces of household furniture 
if you will—important, so they thought, for 
no other reason than because these men hap¬ 
pened to marry them—are now looking to the 
women as the inspiration of their lives. But 
for the war these wives would have remained 
—just ciphers. Now they’ve uncovered some¬ 
thing which the comfort or the “ everyday¬ 
ness ” of pre-war years completely smothered 
under. Most of these wives are ciphers no 
longer; they’ve assumed a sudden importance. 
I almost believe they’ve dropped their sex; 
they’ve become pals. Yes, that’s the word 
“ pals.” Men who’ve hidden their weak- 
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nesses since their marriage are telling them 
now to their wives; they’re revealing them¬ 
selves in a kind of way which seems to say : 
“ You've never known till now what you’ve 
married. I’m not Law and Order stalking 
through the house, as you thought. I’m 
very human and very frail.” And those 
pals have written back : “ I knew it all the 
time; but you’re the only man in the world 
who could occupy that particular place in the 
war. And remember that I’m all in with 

you. We’re pals, and we mustn’t know 
failure.” 

In other words, Guilda, it has developed 
real lo\e, real workable understanding between 
married people, this war. It’s dug up buried 
tieasure; it s brought sanity and order into 
many chaotic homes; it’s rebuilt romance so 
that it shall live again when all the wreckage 
and human upheaval is forgotten, and we 
return to our simple selves. 

Moreover, it has made these men out here 
not religious, but pliant to religious influence. 
It is not that they are afraid of death, it is 
not that they are afraid of anvthing; but 

I from observation I should say that they have 
become conscious of the presence of God 
among them. Men who in the ordinary way 
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would have gibed at religious thought, I now 
find devotional in prayer, and at the sacra¬ 
ment we celebrate in the little deserted 
auberge you will find them regularly. They 
believe something —I fancy it may be that 
they do not quite know what they believe; 
they could not tell you, possibly, what is 
their conception of God or the reason why 
they pray. They are not afraid; but they 
pray. I have pondered it in my mind, and 
I have come to the belief that here, in the 
greatest travail the world has ever known, 
God has set Himself to become more manifest 
than He has ever allowed Himself to be since 
the Crucifixion. For you cannot escape the 
presence of God out here. He is an influence 
that spreads from trench to trench, from line 
to line. He was never more thought about, 
never more reverenced. It’s not fear there 
was never less fear of God as one knows fear. 
It's realisation with these rougher ones, the 
attainment of some unexplainable mighty 
thin" they never believed could be, the accept¬ 
ance^ a friendship with a new, a different 

Comrade. A 

It was your mention of change that made 

me write all this, so you brought it on your 

own head. Write to me, now, and tell me m 
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what way I can help you. There is nothing 
I will not do in reason.—Always in friendship, 

Big Dog. 

P.S.—We’ve been heavily shelled all the 
week, and there is much to be done. There 
comes a smothered grunt, and flying bricks 
and mortar and earth and clutter unending. 
The other morning after one explosion a fowl 
came landing through the window plomp on 
to the table where I was working. If it had 
been trussed I might have thought it had come 
for dinner, since it hadn't a dozen feathers left 
to be decently buried in ! 

From Guilda Lois to Paul Brian. 

August , 191"). 

My dear Big Dog, —How glad I was to 
get your letter! Let me be honest with you 
and say that I only half expected you would 
reply. Forgiveness comes slow to a man, and 
I wondered if you would ever forgive me the 
wound I caused you that autumn morning. 
It was very sharp, this suspense, while it 
lasted, and I began to realise more clearly 
what my beloved Christina meant when she 
wrote : 
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** What would I give for tears; not smiles but scalding 
tears, 

To wash the black mark clean, and to thaw the frost 
of years, 

To wash the stain ingrain, and to make me clean 
again.” 

I began to wish I could slip back to those 
years before all this happened. How often 
have I wished that since I last saw you. And 
then I think and think. And my chilled heart 
warms again, and I know that I would give 
all and more—aye, infinitely more—for those 
six years that were mine, six years the 
memory of which lingers still in my mind 
with a fragrance like some lavendcred treasure 
one puts away in a secret cupboard and takes 
out at times if only to breathe its mellowing 
perfume. For I loved Julian, and I am 
grateful to God for permitting Julian’s love 
for me to endure for six years when I was not 
worthy of six minutes of it. I pay my homage 
still to Julian through God. I know that the 
love I have for him, those thoughts I still 
think of him, will be passed on by God to 
Julian in those hours when he is lonely. An 
then he will look back to those six years, and 
somewhere, in some lonesome place, our 
thoughts, which are really ourselves, meet, 
not stealthily, but as belonging to eachother. 
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I think we reach then that blessed companion¬ 
ship of mind and mind which the world often 
cannot pry into or bind by puny laws and con¬ 
ventions, but which is as free as the winds, as 
pure and as beautiful. 

Against the world I have transgressed, and 
the world gave me solitude and suffering. But 
it cannot steal the memory of those six years. 
And because of it I am the happy prisoner, 
proud in punishment. 

I write these things because I want you to 
know exactly what I feel. I don’t want you 
to say on that happy day when we meet again : 
“ I thought you were penitent, and I find you 
are not.” I am penitent of most things, but 
never of my love for Julian. It was strong, 
it grows stronger. 

How can you help me? (My request will 
show you that of some things I am penitent.) 
I feel more than anything my utter impotence 
to relieve suffering in this war. The refusal 
of those manager people to let me share in 
that charity performance reminded me how 
impotent I really was. Another association 
working to relieve distress among the wives 
and families of those who are fighting, which 
I tried to join, showed me clearly that I 
was not wanted. Not having made friends 
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in these years of solitude, I had no one to 
declare for me that I am not so bad as I am 
painted. I am anathema everywhere. Verily, 
Big Dog, they do not crucify a woman who 
has transgressed nowadays with crossed pieces 
of wood and nails, but with the longer torment 
of pitiless scorn, with the sword of bitterness 
that pierces more deeply than the spear that 
wounded His side, with slander more poisonous 
than the sponge of hyssop, and remembrance 
of frailty that hurts more cruelly than the 
crown of thorns. ** W oman, you have trans¬ 
gressed our mighty conventions,” they say. 
“ Go, then, to your crucifixion.” 

Man had no mercy for Christ. How, 
then, can a human woman, so much lesser 

than Christ, expect mercy? 

In suffering one learns pity, and my heart 
aches and aches for those who are miser} - 
driven in this awful turmoil. I want to help. 
Yet how can one as weak as I be of help ? 
And then I thought of the lonely ones in the 
war, to whom—as I told you in my last letter 

_X might be a courage-carrier. I wanted 

some lonely person to write to, someone bear¬ 
ing the heat and burden of the day unaided— 
whom I, a stranger, could cheer. Remember, 
I know so much of what can cheer when one 
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is lonely, the little things so small that even 
Good Samaritans forget them. So I want you 
to send me the name of a soldier, one who, 
to your own knowledge, is in complete soli¬ 
tude. Give me his name and address, and I 
will sho\v you how I shall gird his armour on, 
so that in the strenuous hour he shall be better 
for the knowledge that a woman in England 
whom he does not know is thinking of him. 

You will wonder what has inspired this 
desire in me. I think it is because I know so 
much about loneliness. And sometimes my 
mind goes unbidden back to that night in my 
dressing-room at the theatre years ago when 
you made me write to Dick Tremayne and 
quote Christina (spell Rossetti with two 
“ s ? s ” and two “ t’s ” ; do you remember 
that?). The letter which might have meant 
so much, and which I forgot to post.—Yours 
always in friendship, 

Guild \. 


From Paul Brian , in Flanders , to Guilda 

Lois , in London. 

August , 1015. 

My dear Guilda,— You noble eourage- 
earrier! Of course I’ll help you. It so 
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happens that at this particular moment I 
can. 

One of the things I’ve learned out here is 
the great influence the letters of you people at 
home have on our men. You women can do, 
and are doing, mighty work in helping to win 


the war by your letters to the trenches. I’ve 
seen that. Even the flippant letters from girls 
they’ve met at some home stations do a lot 
to remove the “ fed-upness ” which will come 
at times to the best and toughest warriors. 

And, in passing, I’ll tell you an odd 
thing I heard yesterday from Captain Finch, 


of the 


s. 


He's one of those human 


soldiers one meets on occasion, and a great 
friend of mine. It seems that some kind of 
illicit correspondence has been going on be¬ 
tween two soldiers out here who were complete 
strangers to each other, this is how it was 
done, according to Finch. The usual way of 
carrying on correspondence between unit and 
unit at the Front, no matter how widely 
separated, is by D.R.L.S. (Dispatch Rider 
Letter Service). Correspondence is placed in 
an envelope, at the upper right-hand corner 
the initials D.R.E.S. are written, and it is 
necessary that an officer should autograph the 
envelope below the initials to suggest that he 
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is familiar with the contents of the envelope 
But that's as may be ! At certain hours of 
every day these letters are forwarded to a 
central collecting station, when sent from the 
front line trenches by means of runners. 
Motor cyclists then convey the correspondence 
to other points. 

This particular man who started the thing 
Finch was telling me about was working at 
a lonely post, and he d been sending and 
receiving correspondence by D.R.L.S. from 
another point some miles up the line. One 
day he slipped in a note with the official letter, 
and on it he had written, “ Buck up, matey." 
Back by D.R.L.S. came the official reply, and 
with it this pencilled reply to the note, “ Buck 
up yourself. How’s things your end?” Thus 
began what developed into a regular corre¬ 
spondence in this fashion between these two 
men. As I say, they've never met, probably 
they never will, but they write each other 
“buck-up” letters and send them along by 
D.R.L.S. or the best way they can. Our 
lonely sergeant made a clean breast of it to 

* inch when h e found himself cornered. And 
he went so far as to get Finch to promise 
and Finch, big, human heathen, would 
promise anything like that—that he’d write 
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to the other soldier if he (the sergeant) were 
killed, and say that he’d died gamely, as he 
meant to do. For he declared that the other 
man had come to him out of the solitude 
and saved him from going mad from sheer 
loneliness. 

So, you see, letters do count. 

Now as to your lonely soldier. There is 
one here for you to work upon. Write to 
Private Francis Sotheran (1748), 4th Batt., 

-Regiment, B.E.F., France. Do not, of 

course, mention my name. 

I ought, perhaps, to tell you what I know 
about him. He is quite young, tall, dark¬ 
haired, with very fine shining eyes—clever, 
thoughtful eyes, some people would say. He 
is obviously a gentleman, well educated and 
well read. I have had many long talks with 
him. I think he is misunderstood by his com¬ 
rades ; I should say because of his reserve. 
Personally, I fancy his reticence covers some¬ 
thing that is ' on his mind. I know that 
frequently when we have been sitting together 
talking he has started up to say something 
about himself, and then shut up suddenly as 
tight as an oyster. Don’t blame me for 
suspecting that it is a woman at the bottom 
of it all. But he told me once that he was 
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a very lonely person. He receives no letters 
and writes none, and, so far as I can see, he 
has no friends. \Y rite to him, and let me 
know what transpires. I’d like to lend a 
hand in making that man happy. So would 
you. And I believe you could put a different 
complexion to that chap’s life. I shouldn’t 
wonder really, from the talks I’ve had with 

him, if he isn’t the most understanding mortal 
on this bit of the line. 

I here are a fair number of lonely soldiers 

out here, but most of them have forgotten 

their loneliness in the companionship of their 

chums. Still, there are a few—and Sotheran 

is one—who can’t climb out of the solitude, 

and you see them wander off by themselves 

when the mail comes in, very often whistling 

some catch-tune, so that their chums shall not 

notice the little stab the sight of the mail-bag 
brings. 

Being off duty for a few hours this morn¬ 
ing, I’ve been doing some gardening! We’ve 
made topping gardens out here, but the shells 
are rather a plague, worse than the cats at 
home when you’ve got your seeds down. A 
few days ago one completely wiped out our 
carrot patch, which was doing famously. We 
grow everything except asparagus. And 


we 
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were going to plant that, but on second 
thoughts we came to the conclusion that it 
was too pessimistic!—Yours ever, 

Big Dog. 

P.S.—I expect you know, though you did 
not mention it in your letter, that a short 
time ago the woman whom Julian married in 
his youth, and who spoilt his early life, had 
died. I heard about it just before I came 
out.—B. D. 

From GuiJda Lois , in London , to Private 
Francis Sothcran , in the Trenches. 

September 1st, 1915. 

Dear Private Sotiieran, — Somebody 
once said that the most intimate friends are 
often complete strangers. That is to say, 
one can tell to a person one has never seen 
what one would conceal from a close acquaint¬ 
ance. And till now we have never heard of 
each other. Why, then, I can fancy your say¬ 
ing, am I wasting your time in writing to you? 

My handwriting will have betrayed my 
sex. I write, you see, one of those curious 
spiky handwritings which are the legacy of 
Victorian education. We had not invented 
then the carefully cultivated back-hand which 
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we’ve dropped into since, and from which the 
modern girl develops her style if she has 
individuality, or rigidly sticks to if she hasn't. 
Not that I m a girl; I’m well into middle age. 
To sum up : I’m an intensely solitary person. 
And I happened to hear of you from a friend 
at the front, and resolved to write to you. 
But I'm not a letter-writing fiend, and I shall 
never write to you again if you would rather 
I did not. You will know how to snub me 
with your silence. 


I wonder if you ever read Souvestre s 
“Vn Philosophe Sous les Toits”? If so, 
then you will understand me when I tell you 
that I am like that lonely man in the top 
attic watching Life pass beneath his window ; 
and there comes to me, as there came to him 
the desire to enter into it. But what can I 
do in the war? Be a Susie, and sew shirts for 
soldiers? Nurse wounded, when I don’t know 

the first thing about nursing? Sell fia^s on 

flag davs? 

% 


There are women about who want to be 
of direct service in the war. Bv that I do not 
mean conspicuous service, but I am a recluse 
who would never be understood or accepted 
by many other women. There is a curious 
lack of sympathy with reserved people. They 
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are usually voted “high and mighty” or 
bores. But often this reserve is a torture to 
those who possess it. It may be nervousness 
or a kink somewhere that prevents one from 
being in accord with the social machine. And 
it is often the greatest hindrance in the life 
of any man or woman, whether it is a reserve 
that is forced on one or that is natural to one’s 


personality. It is so with me. 

It hampers one in the exchange of views, 
and a free exchange of views, even with a 
stubborn person who won’t see as you do out 
of sheer “ cussedness,” is necessary to one s 
mental being. So, like the man in Souvestre’s 
book, I look out of my “ attic ” window at the 
passing show in the streets (this isn’t an attic, 
really, but a comfy flat in Maida Vale, where 
I hide myself). And I find myself wishing 
that there was someone in the “ attic” of the 
house over the way who would call across to 
me, who would take me to task for my own 
pettiness, who would point out to me all the 
changing things that are passing in the street 
below which my eyes are too blind to see. 
Let me be quite brave and confess it-Iw.sh 
you were the man m the other attic . 

I know little of you, but such as I know 

has created a portrait of you in my mind. 
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picture you as a very strong man—mentally 
strong—though, maybe, others do not realise 
it, because the strongest men are usually silent 
about their strength. I should think you are 
very human about the war—something more 
than a mere killing machine—and that you 
understand the war probably better than those 
about you. And you would be very tender 
with those who are not as strong as yourself. 
I wonder if this picture fits you. But the 
complement of what I imagine in von would 
be a modesty that would make you deny it. 

You’re a man, and if you’ve had the 
patience to read thus far you will be curious 
as to what I am like. So just piece these bits 
of me together and see what you make of me. 
I'm not an old maid. My hair isn’t all grey. 
My eyes are grey, and my mouth uncertain 
from much pouting. My nose is just ordinary. 
I hate jewellery, and I love flowers and books 
and pictures. I’m scrupulously tidy. I can’t 
knit or sew, and I haven’t any parlour tricks 
worth speaking of. I read a good deal and 
think a good deal, but I’m really an inactive 
person, when I want to do so much. I tinkle 
on a piano and dream over little snatches of 
Schubert and Chopin. And I don’t keep a 
parrot! 
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And here is my address: G. Caversham, 
Post Office, Maida Vale. A letter should 
be marked “To be called for.” 

I wonder if you’ll call to me across the 
street, that big highway between London and 
your trench, or if you’ll think me one of those 
silly letter-writing people who ought to be 
suppressed or, better still, interned.—Yours 
in sincerity, 

G. C. 

From Paul Brian, with the Forces in Flan¬ 
ders, to Guilda Lois, in London . 

September, 1915. 

My dear Guilda,— It will not be breaking 
a confidence to tell you what happened. And 
I think you ought to know. 

Your lonely soldier came to me and asked 
if I could spare him half an hour. I expected 
him to come; I knew that ultimately, when 
he received your letter, he would come. We 
went back again together to that comic imita¬ 
tion of a house where I peg out. My batman 
was busy sweeping—he’s always sweeping and 
cleaning up. He’s an odd creature with an 
unpronounceable Welsh name, so I call him 
“ Bissell ” for short, because of his love of 
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sweeping. I sent Bisseil out with a note I’d 
written to the C.C.S. (Casualty Clearing 
Station), and when we were alone I unearthed 
the tobacco and a derelict bottle of beer which 

I fancy Bisseil had smuggled in. But your 
lonely soldier only shook his head when I 
showed it to him, and went on jabbering 
about endless things. 

He'd been reading “The World Set 

I I ree, a copy of which he’d got from some¬ 
where. For awhile he talked of nothing else ; 
it had, he said, taken hold of him and shaken 
him. Had I read it, and didn’t I think the 
description of the Dutch flood the biggest 
thing as a description of chaos and turmoil 
that had been written for years? lie could 
talk of nothing else but H. G. Wells. Did 
I know him? Why didn’t they give him a 
title, or honour him in some wav as a giant 
among men? lie ought to be in the Cabinet 
for he saw farther than most people. He 
ought to be running this war. Wells was 
thinking for half Europe, so he told me. He 
wanted to write to Wells. Would Wells be 
annoyed if he did? He thought of Wells as 
a sort of mental athlete who sprinted through 
life, and cast off impressions—big photo¬ 
graphic impressions—as he passed; a man 
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whose mind never grew old, a joyous, happy 
creature, to whom writing wasn’t work, but 
merely the passing on of something he'd 
learned, and which others could not see till 
he told them about it. He decided after¬ 
wards that he wouldn’t write to Wells, 
because he hated the idea of being classed 
as an autograph-hunter, and Wells had 
already given him in his books more than any 
other man. 

He talked like this for a long time. He 
was very happy and absorbed, so much so 
that we might have been sitting in a quiet 
study at home. And then without any 
apparent cause he ceased talking and sat 
looking at the window above my head. I 
put one or two questions to him, but he 
showed a lack of interest in the war that 

surprised me. „ 

“ We shall go to the trenches to-morrow, 

he said. “ So they say, but they don t know. 
Nobody knows. They’re spitting down 
wounded wholesale just now, and I guess 
they’re using up some stuff. It s this sap¬ 
ping wear and tear. Why don’t they get a 
big show on and have done with it? ft s 
niggling, irritating hate, a sort of prodding 
that keeps your temper up. ... I received 
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an odd letter to-day 


. . . - Some woman 

writing to me.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out your letter and gave it to me to read. 
And I read it carefully, very curious as to 
what you’d said and what he would think 
about it all. H e took the letter when I had 
finished and crammed it into his pocket again 

.. .? 0n ’. t kn °"' what il is >” he said, 

hut there s something in that letter. I 

meant to tear it up, but I couldn't.” 

^I’d answer it,” I told him. 

i mi° men d ° n t lnean what they write.” 

* that one does, I fancy.” 

.... ‘I®! 1 * 1 C ; m ’. t sce a "Oman feeling what 
eel, analysing and understanding this 
wreckage A woman’s mind is so delicate 

that the slightest flicker of emotion sears it— 
now could she know?” 

“ I fancy this woman sees farther than 
most,” was all I could say. 

. lie sat crumpled up 'in his chair and did 
not answer. 

times Pm’ 4 y ®“ think « bit odd some¬ 
times. he asked presently, studying me with 

those large, burning eyes of his 

mind,” ?“ k m S" ,Ve g0t S ° mething “ 3 -our 

c.* 
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Pie nodded. 

“Then look here,” I said; “don’t tell 
me, but think round this proposition : Write 
to her, and if she’s what I’ve got at the back 
of my mind she may be, tell her. There are 
many men, and I believe you’re one of them, 
who get no relief whatever from telling things 
to a man. But telling them to a woman— 
the right woman—is like laying down the 
burden at heaven’s door and walking in. 
Take my tip and try it.” 

He did not discuss the subject further, and 
I did not press it. But he’ll write to you; I 
saw that resolution on his face. And if he 
does it will be the happiest thing for him he 
ever did.—Always in friendship, 

Big Dog. 


Later .—Bissell came in with a message 
which called me out just after I had finished 
this letter, and I did not have an opportunity 
to send it off. But I saw your lonely soldier 
to-day, just before he went into the trenches, 
and he told me he had written (that he wrote 
last night, in fact) and posted the letter. It's 
done him good, writing. I could see the 

change in him. 
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From Private Francis Sotheran, in the 
Trenches , to Miss G. Caversham, Post 

Office, Maida Vale, 

September, 1915. 

Dear Miss Caversham, —(I assume you 
are a Miss, though you discreetly hide the in¬ 
formation in your letter, and it's one of the 
first things a .man likes to know.) I was 
rather puzzled by your letter when it came. 
I wondered who told you about me, and I 
wondered why you should care to write to such 
an uninteresting person as myself. Hut I 
was jolly glad to get the letter, and here's 
my thanks for it. 

The Huns have been giving us an extra 

dose of hate lately, but they are very loath to 

leave their trenches, and seem to blaze away 

ammunition just for the pleasure of seeing 

it go off. We go back into the trenches 

to-night, so this might be the first and last 

letter I shall ever write to you. 

% 

It’s odd you should have written to me, 
because I think that, temperamentally, I must 
be very like yourself. And I am, as you are, 
very lonely. Perhaps, like you too, I am mis¬ 
understood. ^ ours is the first letter X received 
since I came out to the front four months ago. 
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No, I have not read the Souvestre book. 
I read a lot, but I’ve missed this somehow, 
and when I get a spot of leave I shall go to 
the first bookseller's I come across and get it. 
And if I go as far as London I hope you’ll 
let me come and see you and thank you in 
person for the little shaft of sunlight your 
letter brought to me in all this depression of 
war. 

I see by the papers that Lloyd George has 
been giving them socks at Bristol. Following 
on what he said, Kitchener’s remarks about 
recruiting in the House of Lords last W ednes- 
day seem very grave. But when you \e had 
a taste of this hell you can’t associate volun¬ 
tary enlistment with war. It s like inviting 
a man to sup with the devil, and being sur¬ 
prised that he has lost his appetite. 

Which brings me to the crux of your letter 
—your description of me. It’s all wrong. 
I’m not a strong man. I’m weak, horribly 
weak, and because I’m here does not brand 
me a hero. I just butted into this thing. 
You don’t tune and test men when they're 
fit and able. You rope ’em in, herd 'em up. 
Courage is a germ you hope will spread with 
the mob. You can’t teach it; the drill-book 
reckons it’s there. And there’s no excep- 
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tions. I’m just carrying on. I love the job; 

the men about me are, to a man, so superb, 

so much better than I. And all the while 

I'm like a child trying to learn a difficult lesson 

from those who know it bv rote. 

% 

^ our letter has bucked me up. I can 

stand this hell and noise better; I’m getting 

used to bloody things going down on 

stretchers, though they sickened me at first. 

I was afraid of them; often I’m afraid of 

them now. I hey look like me, those white 

things lying there; they grow like me as I 

stare at them. My mind gets loose at times 

and seems to go straying into theirs. What 

would I be thinking when they hiked me off 

hit to shreds of flesh and clothing? I’d feel ; 

I couldn’t lie like a stuck pig suffering; I'd 
howl. 

1 hat’s what I’m afraid of—that big test, 

that snapping point. It's not the pain. Pain 

wouldn’t frighten me when it came. Nor 

death. But it’s the tearing waiting for the 

moment of test. I wonder often how many 

men who laugh and joke out here feel the 

same, in how many souls the same secret is 
locked. 

You’ll be terribly disappointed in me when 
you read this. But I did not want to sail 
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under false colours with you. And you’ve 
been so frank in telling me about yourself. 
You did not tell me that you are a woman 
with a very beautiful mind, but I’ve discovered 
that. 

So, my Lady of the Attic, if I’m good 
enough to be your neighbour in the other 
“attic,” give me that honour.—*• Yours 
sincerely, 

Francis Sotheran. 

Is “ Caversham ” your real name? 


From “ G. Caversham ,” in London, to 
Private Francis Sotheran, in the Trenches . 

September 17th, 1915. 

My dear Unknown, —I’m not disap¬ 
pointed in you, so there! And I loved your 
letter. Can’t you see that, feeling what you 
feel, you are braver than most? You do not 
understand yourself—your inner self. What 
you tell me makes me more anxious than ever 
that you should have the Souvestre book, for 
towards the end of it you will find this 
sentence : “ L’homme est un eterncl mystere 
pour lui-meme; sa propre personne est une 
maison ou il n’entre jamais et dont il n’etudie 
que les dehors.” It’s like that uith }ou. 
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And so I’m sending you the book by this post 
because it will help you, and help us also to 
beautify our “ attics ” with our thoughts. It 
is bound in green, but I had to send it thus, 
whether you are superstitious or not, because 
it was the only edition I could get. 

The suspense you feel is an aggravated 
form of the suspense one suffers in a dentist’s 
waiting-room. ^ our courage you have utterly 
ignored ; but that courage is big enough to 
carry you triumphant through the hour of 
test when it comes. Possibly it has come* 
since you wrote. If so, you would be able to 
tell me that the things you were afraid of 
when you looked down on them from your 
attic window had no fears for you when 
you went down to their midst. We're bound 
to know these fears in our “attics,” little 
fears that come creeping in with solitudes, 

but we lose them when we descend to the 
clamour of the streets. 

If that hour has yet to come, sanctify our 
friendship by thinking this thought of me : 
that I’m watching from my “ attic ” window, 
seeing you, as I do see you, go unfaltering, 
learning from you how my strength is greater 
than I thought it; myself, that seemed craven 
in loneliness, braver than I believed. I who 
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have suffered torment from fear and lone¬ 
liness shall discover from you how easily I may 
defeat my enemy. 

No, “ Caversham 99 is not my name. And 
I’d rather not see you, not now till the war 
is over. We can be so much more frank with 
each other when we have not come together. 
We’d be nervous if we met, and afterwards 
possibly more reserved. One cannot explain 
why, but it’s always so.—Yours in friendship, 

G. Caversham. 


From Private Francis Sotheran , in the 
Trenches , to “ G. Caversham in London . 


September , 1915. 


Dear Lady of the Attic,— I got your 
letter when I came out of the trenches. And 
I read it—where do you think? In a most 
excellent estaminet not far behind the lines, 
where I had a real English beefsteak and real 
Worcester sauce! Fancy associating anything 
so unutterably vulgar as food with a letter 
like yours! The trenches have made a hog 


And I got the book. And I’ve read it. 
It made me intensely happy, that book and 
my happiness goes to you as a form of thanks. 
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The picture of you which I have in my 
mind keeps changing; it is a portrait always 
of someone very sweet, but it is unsatisfying 
because of these changes. \ ou have a beauti¬ 
ful face; I know your face is beautiful, because 
courage beautifies, and you have supreme 
courage. But you puzzle me. Are you tall, 
are you short, and what sort of dresses do you 
wear; and your hair—I have imagined it done 
endless ways; and your hands, I believe, are 
very small, with long, artistic fingers. And, 
anyhow, I’m glad you don’t keep a parrot, 
because that would have given me quite a 
different picture of you—a person very staid 
and prim, with hair brushed straight back 
off the forehead, and spectacles—yes, gold- 
rimmed ! And a sharp nose, a peckish nose ! 

Will you tell me more about yourself, so 
that I can fix the portrait, since I am not to 
see you? Or, better still, will you send me 
your photograph? 

The hour when I shall choke those fears 
that haunt my attic has not yet come. We 
got badly strafed the night before last, and 
part of our trench torn down, but that actual 
contact never came, because our guns got to 
work and soon talked down the Huns. Never 
once did they attempt to come out at us. 
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But I wish that great hour of test would 
come—would come and pass. It’s terror, 
especially in the black of night, this fear of 
fear. You think of things in the dark that 
never occur to you by day. You see things 
move, you hear things where there is no sound. 
And I have seen happenings that have, by 
easy stages, got the mastery of my imagina¬ 
tion. I know that that selfsame thing waits 
for me, and when it comes shall I be a craven? 

I think sometimes I am the only man in this 

•> 

line who will show fear in the face of the 
enemy. I see myself getting out of the 
trench ; I feel myself waiting for the blow. 
Every second I live is like an age as I wait 
for it, this death-blow. I pray for it to be 
sudden, and prayer seems a mockery. And it 
never comes; the torment and agony never 
start. 

It follows me about, this fear, a sort of 
neighbour that is always at my elbow. It’s 
a comrade whose every feature I know. We 
come face to face going round a traverse, in 
a corner of the dug-out; or he leers at me 
over the lip of the trench in the moonlight. 
He is ever there. W aiting. And we can t 
grip and fight it out. It is crucifixion, and I 
suffer it awake and in my dreams. If I only 
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knew that I should do in that hour what you'd 
have me do! 

This is frank, ignoble confession for you. 
I am surprised that I should have written it, 
but, having done* so, I believe that you are 
the only person in the world who would 
understand. 

And so from my lonely “attic” T take 
farewell of you, for we shall be in the trenches 
before you can write again ; but the knowledge 
that there may be a letter awaiting me when 
I come out of the purgatory will help the time 

along.—Yours in sinceritv, 

• * 

F. SoTIIF.lt AN. 

F.S.—Just a word about my “attic.” 
It's not so bad as dug-outs go. We boarded 
up the clay and sandbagged it. We’ve got a 
box for a table, a couple of light drawing¬ 
room chairs, which we purloined from a 
deserted farmhouse, and a mangle, of all 
things, which my pal brought along in case 
we wanted to dry our clothes. He thought it 
was a ripping idea, but the beastly thing takes 
up room, and has never been used—at least, 
by us. What would you do with a super¬ 
fluous mangle? We’ve a few pictures, bagged 

from the same quarter, including Millet’s 
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‘‘ Angelus.” I never knew what a peaceful 
picture that was till we hung it up here in all 
this war. It reminds me so much of some¬ 
thing I read the other day in a book by Wells, 
“ The World Set Free.” • He said : “ Any 
road leads to religion for those who will follow 
it far enough.” I wonder where those roads 
are out here !—F. S. 

From “ G. Caversliam ,” in London, to 
Private Francis Sotheran, in the Trenches. 

September 30th, 1915. 

My dear Unknown,— What should you 
do with that mangle? Catch the next 
wandering M.P. who comes near your lines 
on a joy-trip, and put him well and truly 
through it, so as to break him of the habit— 
peculiar to wandering M.P.s—of coming back 
and telling us what a perfect paradise the 
front is. So much for that! 

And now about the photograph. I send 
you one. “But,” you will exclaim, “you 
are young and beautiful!” Yes, Unknown, 
I was. I went to Window and Grove’s when 
I received your letter and got them to make 
me a print of a photograph they took of me 
_no, I don’t think I need say how many 
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years ago. And I did this not to deceive you, 
but because I want you to think of me as I 
was then. When this photograph was taken 
life was unspoiled, and I had courage, which 
my later suffering may to a great extent 
have sapped from me. Youth slipped past 
me before I was aware that I had it, but it 
left me with a mind that is still young— 
sometimes absurdly young. It is the only 
salvage from this wreckage. So pin the 
portrait up beside the “ Angelus,” for, you 
see, I am dressed as a nun, and let both of 
them remind you of the infinite peace that 
lies just beyond your “attic ” and to which 
you will return. 

“But why are you dressed as a nun?” 
Yes, I think you have just asked that. I can 
see your puzzled face as you look at these 
trappings of religion. Is it, you wonder, 
that I am religious, and that such influence 
as I have upon you is religious influence? 

I was never in a convent. 

I never knew the great peace which lies 
beyond the convent walls. 

I was a woman of the world. 

Some hours later .—I set out to write a 
cheery letter to you in order to welcome you 
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back from the trenches, but my mind has 
drifted. I think it was the remark about 
crucifixion in your letter and the frankness of 
you that changed my purpose. 

Crucifixion ! Do you know what cruci¬ 
fixion I have endured for years and years? 
I did not mean to tell you. For hours I 
have pondered as to whether I should risk a 
rift in our friendship by telling you. For I 
know exactly what you think of me. You 
told me in one of your letters that I had a 
beautiful mind, and in your heart you believe 
I am a woman who has always held those 
beautiful things and thoughts of womanhood 
inviolate and unspoiled. I believe, even if it 
is vanity for me to declare it, that you regard 
me as a woman unknown, whose friendship 
means more to you than you would say, in 
spite of the short time we have corresponded. 
For a woman can read a man’s thoughts from 
his letters—not by what he writes, but because 
the words are often the outposts of the greater 
things within his heart. 

Your crucifixion you cannot help; it is 
something you have not earned. I deserved 
mine, every hour of it. I had everything God 
can give a woman, youth and beauty and 

success and riches. They were all mine— 
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mine in one lavish gift, the consummation of 
all life. The fruits of those things for which 
the world toiled dropped into my open 
hands. It might have been even as if be 
Gallienne had said of me : 

“ The world jrew old to make you young.” 

Why had all these things come to me? I 
did not know; I did not seek to know. And 
satiety brought only a desire, a hungering 
for something I could not name. The very 
brilliance of the stars, had they been mine, 
would have seemed tarnished. My mind was 
seeking always, acquiring, easting away, de¬ 
manding. Limitless in demand. 

Sentiment, when it came to me, appeared 
as a timid, fluttering thing, a butterfly 
launched suddenly into blazing sunlight from 
the chrysalis—sunlight too ardent for its frail 
wings. From innocence and fear of the world 
I emerged, without any intervening stages, 
a woman from whom nothing was hidden, 
fearless when the spoiling of innocence should 
have brought eternal fear. The men who 
came to me were for the most part different 
from you, Unknown, seekers always. AW 
that they offered me I took from them, and 
gave them hurt even as they left me hurt and 
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broken. I knew no God. I had no ideal 
save that particular art that was mine (which 
accounts for the nun’s dress), and I made that 
ideal a Juggernaut to which everything was 
sacrificed. 

God may make a lengthy audit, but He 
always strikes a balance. I can see now that 
mysterious moving of God to regain posses¬ 
sion of a soul which would otherwise have 
been wasted. There came to me the devotion 
of a lifetime, a great and abiding love for 
one man. I seem to have been born then, 
and my whole life so shaped as to clothe that 
love. What had been frail in me found 
strength fn its searching for the perfection 
which might be a worthy offering to this 
love. There was a barrier which prevented 
our marriage, a barrier which, I believe now, 
had been preordained as a penalty for my 
former wrongdoing. But a love like mine 
knew no barriers; it was too strong, and is 
too strong even yet after years of suffering, 
to be held in bondage. I went to this man. 

“God is love,” I had been told as a 
child. To me, then, there was only one law : 
“ Love is God.” 

An hour will make a lifetime. There is 

a certain period in every life which is, one 
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knows when one conies to it, the greatest 
period in that life, be it an hour, a year, 
six years. All former time is mere prepara¬ 
tion for it, the years-that remain when that 
time has passed remembrance of it. A way- 
side plant spends months in growing that it 
may produce one perfect scented flower that 
shall live a week, and long after the flower 
is dead the plant remains green in 
remembrance. 

My lifetime was six years. If God in IIis 
mercy ever admits me to His presence I 
shall ask no more than to be allowed to 
keep the memory of those six years. If that 
memory were taken away there could be no 
compensation. God who put this love into 
my heart and caused it to be so perfect a 
thing that it made my life beautiful to hold 
it, could offer me no other gift to take its 
place. 

A child was born to me, a boy. And 
what brought me to my first belief in religion 
was the knowledge that extreme happiness 
beautifies everything about one. Therefore 
happiness—real happiness and contentment 
cannot be of the world. In this boy I 
saw the manifestation of a God I had scorned, 
as if in some tender moment He had said : 
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“ She is very frail. This child will remind 
her of My pity.” 

I find it difficult to write these things, 
because the pain of the years that followed 
is as a white-hot flame within me still. Like 
the plant that produced the perfect flower I 
live only in remembrance. 

Man made the laws of the world, and he 
made them very hard for women. Time has 
accustomed us to these laws, otherwise they 
w'ould offer cause for rebellion to a woman, 
not because she is so tied by them, but 
because the man is not equally tied. He was 
shrewd, this law-maker, and he so ordained 
that whatever his sex might do, whatever the 
transgression, there should still be waiting 
for him the woman inviolate, until such an 
hour when, in repentant mood, he might 
marry her, and so shuffle his way back to 
respectability. Thus a man’s reputation 
became an adjustable contrivance, and the 
woman’s the prop of the house. 

I say this in no bitterness of spirit; all 
bitterness that I had is burnt out of me. 
Rather I admire those strong women who, 
beautiful and tempted often, remain obedient 
to convention; those men who, though this 
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loophole of escape is open, do not take it, 
preferring that there shall be two props to 
the house. My house, having no prop, fell 
about my ears, though we had embellished its 
interior with all the riches of a great love. 

What I had been rose in judgment against 
me. We parted, and he took the boy. 

And alone I went to my Calvary. 

Women, though the weaker sex, receive 
the lesser mercy. My first act was utter re¬ 
bellion against God, \\ horn I was weakly be¬ 
ginning to trust. A great illness overtook me, 
through which I was nursed by an old servant, 
and of which I remember nothing except a 
vision that came to my crippled mind while 
it lay in delirium. I saw myself centuries 
ago, a woman led out to the city walls to be 
stoned, about me a pitiless mob that shouted 
for vengeance, and in every hand was a stone. 
And then, as I waited for the first blow, a 
boy dashed out from the crowd and came to 
me—a boy with dark hair and wild, beautiful 
eyes; and he received the stone that should 
have killed me. He died in my arms, slain 
like Stephen by the stones of the multitude. 
And when I looked at him again, his features 
were the features of my own son. 
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I remember this so clearly because it 
seemed to me foolish that the one person to 
give me sympathy should be my own son, 
who of all others should have execrated me 
for bringing him into the world burdened with 
my guilt. But in later days my mind strove 
to work from that point to find some comfort 
in solitude to which my eyes had been blind. 
That was one of the roads mentioned in your 
letter which lead to religion, if you follow 
it far enough. Ostracised by my fellow- 
creatures for having dragged down a man 
whose talents were necessary to society, 
branded as a woman to be cast alone into 
the marshes of shame, I came to religion as 
the only stable thing, to the direct belief in 
and knowledge of God. 

I tell you this, Unknown, for you should 
understand what manner of woman I am. I 
am happy in the memory of six years, and 
such a memory is the greatest of friends in soli¬ 
tude. There is nothing in all my crucifixion 
and suffering that I would not endure again 
for one hour of my little patch of lifetime. 

And I wonder and wonder if, knowing 
what you know now, you will want me longer 
as a neighbour to your ‘‘attic.” For the 
courage you thought I had was only frailty, 
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and if, like Swinburne’s very weariest river, I 
have wound somewhere safe to sea, it is only 
because God has been very good to me.— 
Always, dear friend, 

G. C. 

Telegram from “ G. Caversham ,” in London , 
to Private F . Sotheran , in the Trenches. 

October 2nd , 1915. 

Please return last letter unopened when 
received. Writing.—C aversiiam. 

Letter from “ G. Caversham in London, 
to Private F . Sotheran , in the Trenches. 

October 2nd , 1915. 

My dear Unknown, — I have telegraphed 
to you to-day to return my last letter un¬ 
opened as soon as it reaches you, and I pray 
to God that you have received the telegram 
in time. 

This seems very mysterious, but there 
were things in that letter which I should not 
tell you till we know each other better. Some 
day I will tell you. But till then you must 
take me on trust. In great haste for post. 

Your “ Lady of the Attic.” 
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Letter from Private Sotheran,in the Trenches , 
to “ G. Caversham ,” in London . 

October 5th, 1915. 

My dear Lady of the Attic, —Here 
is your letter. 

It is open and I have read it. And how 
I love you for it! For the first time you 
seemed much older than I, as one who had 
endured suffering and came to me now to 
point the way through. 

I received the letter just as we were being 

moved up the line to-. The telegram did 

not reach me till a day later, as it was hung 
up owing to our move. In the meantime I 
had read your letter, and I return it to you 
now, although I have kept the photograph as 
a sacred possession. 

I will not comment on your letter except 
to say that I want you more than ever as a 
neighbour to my “attic.” And just one 
word to tell you this: The things you wrote 
have made me brave. We had some terrible 
work last night, and the fear which I have 
always dreaded did not overtake me. But 
that courage of yours seemed to come to me 
across the troubled highway. You were 
watching—I knew you were watching—and 
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I think von would not have been ashamed 
of me. 

The only fear I had was when I got bac k 
to my dug-out. A terrible thunderstorm broke 
over us, and a gale the like of which I never 
remember. It’s an odd thing—I suppose it's 
heredity, or something stirring, it may be, 
after generations—but I felt as if my dug-out 
were going to fall in on me. I hate being 
in an enclosed building during violent wind, 
because I always feel like that. This apart, 
I am a stronger and a better man. I can 
look my fellows in the eyes and know that 
my courage will be as great as theirs. There 
will be no faltering, no shamed beast in my 
heart that will hold me back. 

Since your letter has done this for me are 
you sorry you wrote it? 

And now, just one other thing. What 
you said about one’s lifetime being packed 
into a few hours, a few’ years, comes to me 
with particular appeal. The perfect love you 
speak of, which only happens once in the life 
of any man or woman—it may come early 
or late, it may come disguised and the years 
will prove that it is not what you believed 
and cherished—that love has come to me, 
young as I am. It was the direct cause of my 
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being very lonely, but I cherish it now none 
the less for that. She was a little simple girl 
in Paris, where I was studying Art. I am 
not ashamed to write it: she was a milliner’s 
assistant. Beautiful she may have been, but 
it was the mind of her that was beautiful, 
and with real love it is only the mind that 
signifies. Our thoughts seemed to be part of 
each other, and we were drawn together in a 
love which was wonderful and pure. We 
built our dream castle and our walled-in 
garden, which we filled with bergamot and 
rare herbs. 

But because it was ordained that she should 
be of humble birth, and must perforce work 
for her living, my father, who is great as the 
world counts people great, abandoned me. 
Then the war broke out, and with it the 
accompanying hypnotism of women’s minds, 
which urged them to send to sacrifice the men 
they had chosen, be they fitted as fighting 
units or not. Gabrielle was like that. I do 
not blame her. The soul of France has 
wakened in the mind of her women, and 
because of it, because of the courage those 
women have given to their men, France has 
found herself. That wonderful soul of France 

which has carried her forward as a living, 
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pulsing tiling, has made her France as we have 
dreamed her, her lilies uplifted and beautiful. 

Gabrielle did not understand. Her brave 
woman’s mind could not compass frailty such 
as mine in a man. Why did I not leave 
her and rush to England and join our Army, 
and go out to protect the soil of France? . . . 
The call to me was less strident than to her. 
I looked upon this war as some great holocaust 
where giants strove. In me there was no 
making of a giant. The artistic soul that 
was mine saw only in this upheaval an op¬ 
portunity for brute strength; to me it was 
horrific, a clashing and smothering of life. 
Big men got their chances, and I was 
not a big man. I had only one thought 
under heaven, and that was my love for 
Gabrielle. 

She wrote to me then, and told me that, 
as a woman of France, she had no use for 
cowards. The world was wide, she said, and 
I should venture no farther than my own 
inland bay. The havoc, the maimed images 
of God, the violated women, the churches 
where the high altars of Christ became the 
brothels of beasts, the patient, suffering cry 
of France—to these my safe little life would 
pay no heed. 
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I went to England. I changed my name 
so that, if I failed, she should not know, and, 
unknown to her, joined England’s army of 

brave gentlemen. I came out with all that 

^ • 

shrinking cowardice of me under the brave 
name of England. I strove for England, 
eager for England, fearful for myself. And 
I am here still. 

And you have come to me out of the 
silence and loneliness; you, with your brave 
thoughts, your courage—you, who have lifted 
me by the arm and held me high so that I 
might look with eyes that are not afraid to 
that Great Endurance, that most sublime 
example of heroism. 

I do not think you will repent what you 
wrote since it has done so much. For now 
I am your happy warrior with a mind at 
ease through this rich benediction of your 
prayers. 

Do not desert your “attic,” for I need 
you there—you to cheer me, you watching, 
you whose words mean more to me than those 
of any other woman, you who understand. 

I shall not be found wanting if I know 
you’re there.—Always, dear Lady of the 
Attic, 

F. S. 
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From “G. Caversham ,” in London , to Private 
Francis Sotheran, in the Trenches. 

October, 1915. 

My dear Unknown, —I said we should not 
meet till after the war. I want to counter¬ 
mand that. I want to see you as soon as you 
can get to England. Strange, big thoughts 
are moving in my mind. We must meet. 

I’m glad that you read my letter—glad, 
glad. I m happy that you know everything ; 
I should have found no peace of mind till you 
did know. And I’m glad—more glad than 
ever words can say—that you still want me 
as a neighbour to your "attic.” We can 
look down on Life’s Street together, brave 
m the courage of each other. And yet it is 
so little I can do for you ; so much you have 
done for me. 

^ ou say you have changed your name 
Tell me your real name. And tell me more 
about that fear that your dug-out will fall in 
—the fear which comes to you when the wind 
is high. I know something of that fear- 
how like we are! Before my child was born 
I was sitting in the summer-house at our 
home at San Roque, near Mentone, when a 
terrific thunderstorm came on, and in the 
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' iolent wind the frail shanty was blown down 
on me. Since then I have always been afraid 
of wind—the wounded cry of a rising breeze 
in trees frightens me. I could never live 
in a house where there were trees for this 
reason. 

Please write to me as soon as you get this. 
On second thoughts, will you telegraph 
that name? 

Your “Lady of the Attic.” 

Telegram from Private Francis Sotheran, in 
France, to “ G. Caversham,” Post Office, 
Maida Vale. 


October 19th, 1915. 
Leon Neve.— Unknown. 

From Guilda Lois, in London, to Private 

Francis Sotheran. 

October 1 9th, 1915. 

My dearest L£on, —What can my heart 
say to you? All the things I might write 
would be but the very fringe of the happy 
things that are rushing through my mind. 

Did he never tell you—Julian, your father 
—about me? Did he never tell you that your 
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mother was Guilda Lois de Coureelles? And 
I am Guilda Lois de Coureelles! 

I cannot write. My eyes are blinded with 
burning, happy tears. God has done this 
thing. And some poor fools there are who 
sav there is no God. 

Can you come to me? 

Let nothing keep you from me. Come. 

Guilda Lois 

(Still your “ Lady of the Attic ”). 

P.S.—I did not tell you of my real name 
because I was afraid that its reputation might 
have made you familiar with it, if only by 
hearsay. 

P.P.S.—On a slip of paper I send my 
address—the real “ attic.” 

G. L. de C. 

Letter from Paul Brian , Chaplain with the 

Forces in Fknidcrs, to Guilda Lois , in 

London . 

October 21 st, 1915. 

My dear Guilda, —The news is bad for 
you. 

Your lonely soldier was killed in action 
last night. At least, he was brought in here 
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mortally wounded, and he died with my arms 
about him as yours would have been. 

His courage at the end was magnificent. 
They are all talking about it to-day. He led 
a party of men into a German trench to 
rescue five men and a young lieutenant who 
had been cut off. They tell me that he fought 
with the fury of a man who knew no fear. 

Before he died he told me many things 
about himself. His fear of fear. Then he 
spoke of you, and told me that, whatever he 
had done, you had made him do it. He was 
wonderfully happy in the presence of death. 
Something had come to him, that influence 
of a woman that makes heroes out of weak 
stuff. And he was a hero. He was hugging 
to himself a photograph of yourself as you 
used to be in the days when I knew you. 
Heaven knows how he got it. But he said : 
“ That woman whom I never knew made me 
what I am. She was to me something more 
than a friend, someone who held me up, who 
made me strong. I have known my hour of 

strength—she gave it to me.” 

Guilda, you made that man. And—oh, 
I can’t write it, but some day I’ll tell you. 
God has been kinder to you than you know. 
A letter in your handwriting came for 
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him to-day after his death. I am enclosing 
it unopened with this.—Always your friend, 

Big Dog. 

Telegram from Guilda Lois, in London , to 
Paid Brian , Chaplain with the Forces in 
Flanders . 

October 23rd, 1915. 

Did you know when you told me to write 
to Lonely Soldier he was my son?— Guilda. 

Telegram from Paul Brian to Guilda Lois. 

October 24th, 1915. 
Yes, I did.— Big Dog. 

Letter from Paul Brian to Guilda Lois. 

October 24 th, 1915. 

My dear Guilda,—I have just received 
your telegram, and have dispatched my reply. 

I did know he was Leon. I discovered 
this about a fortnight before you first wrote 
to me. I turned the whole thing over and 
over in my mind. I wanted to bring you 
together, but I did not know where you were, 

and—I know you will forgive what I am 
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going to say—I did not know your feelings 
towards those years with Julian. So even 
had I known where I could communicate 
with you, I hardly think I should have 
written. 

And yet, when you first wrote to me, I 
penned a long reply, in which I told you the 
truth. Then I tore it up and decided that 
for a while you should not know.- I had only 
one thought: that you should fire the man¬ 
hood in this boy, and then I would bring 
him to you—the man you’d made, your son. 
I recognised Leon from a stray remark he 
dropped, but he never knew that I had made 
the discovery. It was that boy I lived for, 
dreamed of. My fears each time he went 
into the trenches were vast, overwhelming 
fears. I felt then that I ought to tell you, 
that I must tell you. I know now that I 

should have told you. 

He had no idea until the night he died 

that you were his mother. Do you remem¬ 
ber what I told you in my last letter he 
said about you—how you’d given him his 
hour of strength, how you’d made him what 
he was? I did not tell you in my letter what 
transpired after that. In the first place, I 
was not aware that you had recognised him, 
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and, again, I thought it would be better 
when I could get leave to return and tell you 
in person, and so spare you this shock. 

But I did tell him almost as he was 
passing. He did not understand at first, and 
so I explained it again. He smiled then, 
and just said : “ Little Mother. Keep her 
brave, old friend. Get her to tell you about 
our attic.” 

That was all he said. But he believed 
you, Guilda, to be the greatest woman in all 
the world. Hug that knowledge close; it 
will help you in your tears.—Always and 
ever, 

Big Dog. 

Letter from Captain Raymond de Grousset , 
with the British Army in Flanders , to 
Guilda Lois , in London. 

October 29 th> 1015. 

Dear Madam,—I am a stranger to you, 

but I feel I have some excuse for writing 

this letter, because, with the exception of our 

padre, Paul Brian, I was the most intimate 

friend of your son’s. In fact, Brian gave me 

your address, as he thought you would like 

to hear from me anything I could tell you 
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about Leon. Moreover, I was his close 

associate in Paris when we were studying Art 

together. He would have been, let me tell 

you, a fine artist if he had lived, for he had 

the soul of an artist, when, alas! I shall 

never be more than a hack! 

What I want to tell you is not about his 

work out here, splendid at all times and 

magnificent at the last, but I will briefly 

recall a conversation we had in our studio 

off the Boule’ Miche’. It was two years or 

so before the war broke out. He had been 

extremely quiet for days, and as one some 

vears older than himself, I thought I knew 
* 

the cause. We were sitting smoking over 
the fire—I recall the incident very well, and 
will try to record the exact conversation as 
it took place. 

“ It's a girl,” I said. “ The awful melan¬ 
choly of falling in love for the first time! ” 
“No, not melancholy,” replied Leon. 
“ I think it’s discovery. Some mariner busi¬ 
ness, like coming upon an uncharted coast 
and finding it wonderfully fair.” 

“Fair! Of course it is,” I laughed. 
“ A most amazing little paradise for an hour. 
And after . . . Leon, you’d be—let’s see, 

you’re twenty.” 
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I thought he had found a sudden infatua¬ 
tion which would burn itself out. I did not 
think that what had happened to him would 
develop as it did. But I did not understand 
Leon then. 

“ Yes, twenty,” he replied. 

“ You’re only just starting, my fine lad,” 

I answered him. “ It’s April now. By Christ¬ 
mas you’ll have found four separate paradises. 
It may even be six. Youth is becoming so 
rapid ! You’ll swear allegiance to each. Four, 
Leon, and it may be six. It's only a few 
months to Christmas.” 

“You don’t understand,” he answered— 
and he was right. 

“I know,” I replied. “One is young, 
one rackets about, one grows older, one 
becomes bourgeoise, one marries, one has 
children. A process, Leon, an inevitable 
development. We all go the same way.” 

“ Most do,” he said thoughtfully. 

“You will.” 

“ No, Raymond,” he said, shaking his 
head. “ I once saw a miracle. I was too 
young to remember much about it, but I 
have heard things since, discovered things 
which convinced me that it was a miracle! ” 

“ I found a miracle in every paradise,” I 
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declared flippantly. His restless mind wor¬ 
ried me. I wished to'talk away his moods. 
“ And I discarded each miracle after due 
consideration as a most ordinary happen¬ 
ing. The fairy princess worked at a grocer’s, 
or she had chilblains on her left hand from 
much laundry work, or some oddment. 
There’s always a flaw in every miracle. I 

know those miracles.” 

♦ 

“ Not this one,” he said emphatically. 

“ Miracles in women, my dear Leon, are 
imagination. They are a most ordinary tribe 
really—women!” was my retort. 

I saw that his imagination was highly 
coloured, and I did not want him to lose his 
head. 

“ But this one wasn't,” he said. 

“ Believe me-” 

“ I won’t. I saw.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Two people.” He ceased smoking and 
lay back in his chair with his hands behind 
his head. “ I was very young. I only just 
remember. But I remember that man. He 
cut me up for some queer operation. I re¬ 
member his face at the end of the bed. I 
was only a child, but I knew that he under¬ 
stood things—little foolish things—children 
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understand. And I remember her. She was 
always what I imagined a perfect woman 
ought to be. ... I am not going to tell you 
who she was.” 

“ I might guess,” I hazarded. 

“ No, you never would,” he said. “I 
discovered afterwards that they’d built some 
strong friendship, those two. It wasn’t 
passion; it wasn’t sex. It was something 
that was bigger than sex. It was the coming 
together of two kindred minds. The waking 
up of the great sympathy the world could 
not smother under. The yielding up to each 
other of something the marriage service forgot 
all about. Something that would suffer and 
not ask for payment, that was fragrant and 
never tired.” 

“ Entirely illusionary,” I insisted. He 
seemed to me as one who was relating a dream. 

He shook his head again. 

“That’s just it, Raymond,” he said. 
“ It never was impossible. It was something 
I could not forget. It is years old, years 
and years, but the influence never leaves me. 
It grows stronger as the years pass. 

They mutually belonged to each other, yet no 
man had tied them. I always remember them 
like that. . . . I’m not going to tell you any 
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more, but I always think of Gabrielle that 
way. I said, 4 If ever a woman comes into 

my life as she came into his- 

For the first time I knew that he was 
serious. 

44 I know,” I said. 

44 I won't spoil her,” he answered me. 
“ I’ll play the game.” 

And he did play the game. Gabrielle 
Coligny was a queer girl. I met her often. 
His love for her was a pure love, a strong 
man’s love. She lived at 44 Rue Martbonne 
a cottage really, for she was only a milliner s 
assistant, but she had then, I thought, a fine 
mind for a girl without education. Never¬ 
theless, I did not forgive her for her treat¬ 
ment of Leon. Such education as she had 
Leon gave her. He taught her to speak 
English and to love books. He was so im¬ 
pressionable, and she had it in her power to 
make him. She was carried away by the war; 
she lost her head and the best lover a gir 

could have. 

I am writing to tell her of Leon’s courage. 
She doesn’t deserve to know, but she be 
proud of him. And I want everyone to be 

proud of Leon* 
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I wished you to know this story of him. 
And in telling you I offer my homage to you 
as his mother.—Yours sincerely, 

Raymond de Grousset, 

Captain . 

Letter from Guilda Lois , in London , to 

Paul Brian. 

November 8th , 1015. 

My dear Big Dog, —I have not answered 
your letter before because I could not answer 
it. 

But, dearest of all friends, I do thank you 
for all you did for Leon, and most of all for 
what you told him about me in those last 
moments. Indeed, God has been kinder to 
me than I knew. For sorrow is such a little 
thing to weigh against the possession of Leon. 
I know he is here ; in all this solitude I feel 
him here. And sometimes, when I sit at 
the window and look down into the street, 
I know that his hand comes and closes over 
mine. 

At times I wondered if there was a limit 
to the penalty I had to pay, if my crucifixion 
must go on for ever. “ God, will You never 
care!” I exclaimed. And then somehow 
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through Leon I came to know that I should 
never be really lonely again. 

I had a most kind letter from Captain de 
Grousset, for which please thank him, and 
now that I am in London again, I shall answer 
it. But since you wrote to me I have been to 
Paris. I was curious to know—the natural 
curiosity of a mother, I think it must have 
been—what manner of girl this was to whom 
Leon gave his love. You will wonder why 
I went to find her, but my mind pictured a 
reckless wanton of a girl who would lightly 
destroy the wonderful love Leon gave her. 
And there came back to me the days of my 
youth, the remembrance of the lures I had 
used to attract men, and I thought, “Sup¬ 
posing she were like that, and had done this 
for L£on, had spoiled his life, and had left him 
stripped of the treasure of youthIf she had 
done that I think I should have killed her. 

But I found Gabrielle so different from 
what I had expected. She seemed utterly 
broken by the news of Leon, which she had 
received from Captain de Grousset. She was 
a timid girl, with wild touches of beauty and 
a simple, impressionable mind. All the 
patriotism which had fired her and sent Leon 
to his death had left her. Her eyes were red- 
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lidded with weeping, her mouth nervous and 
trembling as she spoke to me. For her the 
bottom seemed to have fallen out of the world, 
and she had become utterly careless as to what 
might become of her. 

I could not get her out of my mind. I 
think I saw her then with Leon’s eyes, and 
discovered what, under the great love he gave 
her, she might have become. She had no 
parents living, no friends. I became afraid 
for her—afraid for Leon’s sake. 

To be brief, I went back to her. A great 
desire had taken possession of me. I wanted 
her because of what she had once been to 
Leon. I wanted to take her under my pro¬ 
tection, to educate her and develop all the fine 
qualities which Ldon had seen dormant in her, 
to make her what L£on would have had her 
be. If she had refused, I think it would have 
ended things for me, for somehow she seemed 
to be a link with him—a close link. But she 
did not refuse. 

We walked for hours through the long, 
stressful streets of Paris, with their ceaseless 
turmoil and clamour, and we found ourselves 
unthinking at the steps of the Madeleine. 
Then, almost without speaking, we crept into 
that superb edifice to Belief—the two of 
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In the silence it occurred to me how frail 
we were, what tiny people, how puny our 
little sorrows amidst all this majesty and 
symbol of suffering. There is something 
mystic and wonderful about the'Madeleine, 
something so vast that seems to swallow up 
one’s own littleness. It has none of the show 
and rush of religion which one associates with 
great temples. It is so full of big silences— 
silences that break with the rising psalmody 
of voices tuned to sublime worship, voices 
that know and feel a God. And the tender¬ 
ness of the light through those glorious 
windows hides the sorrows on the faces of 

those who gather there. 

Something seemed to take us and draw us 
together as we went in, as if strong arms were 
enfolding us about. There came to me for the 
first time that real “ nearness ” of Divine pro¬ 
tection. And I believe that some such mood 
was passing through Gabrielle’s mind, for she 
looked up at me with swimming'eyes and 
said: “I wonder why you are so good to 
me?” And, glancing at her, I answered: 
“ I wonder why I love you so much? ’ But 

I knew. ... , 

For a short space we kneeled there at the 

little altar just inside the door, our hands 
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clasped over the rail, as we watched the candle 
we had lit burn with its hallowed flame, and 
we prayed, and seemed to be carried out ot 
ourselves—Gabrielle and I—two trail women 
wlio had loved much. 

I thought then that Leon was very near 
to me; for I was muttering, speaking to him, 
though it may have been only my thoughts 
that spoke, and said: “Some day, some far- 
on day, we shall meet again. It will be at the 
cross-roads from which the wide, open road 
starts. And you will be very old, and I shall 
be older than you, but we shall only remem- 
ber that youth and time have begun, that 
all that was best, all that we wished, is here 
for us to see, and the road is firm to our step. 
For in the wonderful pastures of God there 
is no age, only something that never grows 
tired. Where life—new life—rushes for¬ 
ward, but age stands still, where the things 
we used to want and dreamed about and 
knew could never happen are here for us to 
take. . . 

I brought Gabrielle home with me to 
London. She is a sweet girl, and I love the 
companionship of her. Between us there is 
an invisible bond which I know strengthens 
as the days pass. 
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And I look forward to that day when we 
shall meet again. “Real friendship,” you 
wrote to me once, “ is not broken because it 
drifts into shadow.” And ours has found the 
sun again. It will always be like that between 
you and me. I cherish it, Big Dog, and it 
comes to me with tender benison, like the 
remembrance of my love for Julian and Leon, 
and through these things I shall find content. 
—Always, old friend, 

Guilda. 
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DECEMBER, 1915 

“ 1 trill love thee to the Death, 

And out beyond into the dream to come.” 

—Tennyson. 

It was midday in London. 

Gabrielle sat at the table in the Maida 
Vale flat holding an open letter in her hand. 
Occasionally she glanced at Guilda, busily 
entering up her domestic accounts at the little 
escritoire in the corner. 

4 Did you mean Paul Brian was not 

to -” she began, and stopped. 

Guilda turned slowly. 

“ Paul Brian?” she said. “You’ve heard 
from him?” 

“ Yes.” Gabrielle hesitated. “ It's my 
birthday.” 

“Gabrielle! You might have told me. 
I’d forgotten one has birthdays. And how 
did Paul know?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ L£on once told 
him.” 
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“ That’s like Paul. His great, big heart is 
always remembering others. And, consider¬ 
ing he’s never seen you-” 

‘"Yes,” replied Gabrielle. “And that’s 
why I was going to ask if—if you really meant 
v No ’ when you said 4 No ’! ” 

“ Gabrielle, what on earth-” 

“ I mean, you don’t really want to keep 
him away?” She gave a little nervous laugh. 
“ I wouldn’t suggest it if I thought you’d 
rather not, but he was Leon’s best friend— 
at least, next best to Raymond.” 

“ Aren’t we getting a little mixed?” said 
Guilda. “ What are you driving at, dearest?’’ 
Gabrielle picked up the letter. 

“ This is what Paul Brian says.” She ran 
her eye up and down the page till she found 
the passage she sought. Then she read it out: 
“ ‘ I’m expecting a few hours’ leave at Christ¬ 
mas, and I wanted to meet Leon’s little girl. 
And Leon’s little mother. It would only be 
for an hour or two, if I did come, and then 
I’m out on the old job again. If you’re kind 
you’ll ask Leon’s little mother if I may. She 
wrote to me once that she hoped we d meet 
again soon—it is just a whole quarter of a 
century since I saw her, more than your life¬ 
time—and then when I wrote last week and 
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suggested coming she wrote back “No.” So 
I tossed for it with my lucky penny, and it 
came down “ Yes.” But I want to know if 
she tossed for it, and what her lucky penny 
said about it. And if she means that “ No ” 
for “ Yes.” Some day a clever scientist, 
smarter than the rest of ’em, will discover the 
germ which makes a woman say “ No ” when 
she means “ Yes.” But the first thing he'll 
have to learn is that a woman starts her alpha¬ 
bet with Z ! You tell Leon’s little mother 
that. And you just add a word to say I 
wouldn’t stay long, any-old-how, because I 
expect she’ll be taken up with other happy 
folk this Christmas, God bless her!’” 

Gabrielle looked up laughing. 

“ Have we really got to toss for it?” she 
said. “We might lose!” 

“ It's risky, tossing for it,” smiled Guilda, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“ You really meant ‘ Yes,’ only you 
spelled it wrong, didn’t you?” said Gabrielle 
timidly. 

Guilda hesitated. She looked over the 
girl’s head to the trees in the street with their 
bare, wide-flung arms. 

“You see,” she explained carefully, 
“ it’s twenty-five years ago. Things were so 
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different. I think I should be a bit afraid of 
him. I don’t know how to thank him. He’s 
been so much, such a giant friend. It’s only 
that.” 


“I’d like to tell you something,” said 
Gabrielle, after a pause, “ but I don’t think 
you’d like me to tell you.” 

Guilda looked surprised. 

“ You’d tell me everything,” she said. 
“ I want you to feel you’d always do that.” 

Still Gabrielle hesitated. 

“ The other day,” she began, “ I wanted 
something to read. I went into your room, 
and on the table I found a volume of poems. 


You forgive me—yes? ” 

“ My beloved Christina,” said Guilda. 

“Well?” 

“ Yes; and I began to read. I read and 
read. ‘ Monna Innommata ’ and ‘ Echo ’ and 
all of them. And then I looked at the fly- 
page, and I saw written : ‘ Guilda, from Big 
Dog—April, 1890.’ I know you call him 
Big Dog; you told me. And then under¬ 
neath, in your handwriting, was this : ‘ Love 
tires, but friendship is eternal.’ . . . Why 

did you write that?” 

“ It was something I once said—to some- 

one else,” replied Guilda. “But it seemed 
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to fit our friendship—Paul's and mine. . . . 
Is that all, Inquisitor?” 

“ I think twenty-five years—is only a little 
tiny moment—to a friendship like that,” said 
Gabrielle. 

“ Perhaps we ought to write to him that 
we've changed our minds?” Guilda suggested. 

” Your mind. But the post’s so slow. 
Let me telegraph.” 

Guilda nodded. 

” And I think,” she added, as Gabrielle 
got up, “ as it’s all that time—twenty-five 
years is a long time—you’d better sign it 
‘Guilda.’” 


Guilda, left alone, began to wander aim¬ 
lessly round the room. She thought of Paul, 
the big strength of him that had come to her 
in the hour of stress. It appeared to her on 
the horizon as the one tangible thing left, the 
one thing visible—that and two shadowy 
argosies that sailed—the loves that were 
hers and would always be hers—ships fan- 
bound and fleet of sail that no horizon could 
hide from view and no tempest wreck. 

There was a heavy step on the stairs, and 
the door opened slowly. And Julian was 
standing on the threshold looking at her. 
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“ Julian!” she said in a smothered voice. 

She did not move from the window. She 
watched him, stricken, his hand on the door¬ 
knob, his eves fixed on her. And she noticed 
* » 

things about him that were memories she 
would never forget, trifling things which 
under different circumstances would have 
passed unobserved. But they told her, those 
things, that in her crucifixion she had not 
been alone. 

A picture as if it had been on painted 
canvas came before her eyes, shutting out for 
the moment the man in the doorway. She saw 
Love crucified. She saw something that hung 
to a cross, and wrongdoers, they had been 
nailed on either side of it. And she saw them¬ 
selves then, not a man and a woman, not as 
those who had suffered, but as twain for whom 
this mighty thing had been nailed up between 
them, that should not perish everlastingly, but 
pass from one stage to another, a mere transi¬ 
tion which, in happening, drew strength and 

beautified itself. 

The blood seemed to cease flowing from 
her heart. When he came forward and took 
her hands they were as ice. The sense of feel¬ 
ing had passed; she looked up at him in 
wonder. His face, in ageing, had taken to 
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itself a strength it lacked before, and she knew 
it then for the strength that comes from 
suffering. 

“ Paul sent me back,” he said, and closed 
the door and came forward into the room. 
“ Paul sought me out and told me. . . . 
I never knew anything but love for you, 
Guilda, though my eyes were blind till Paul 
opened them. All these years—waiting, I 
knew not for what. Only waiting.” 

“Paul?” she questioned. 

“ ^s. He told me everything. He sent 
me here.” 

“ And I should have gone on waiting. 
I he world was an empty place without you, 
Julian.” 

Her thoughts flew back to Paul. Paul, 

•sitting there somewhere in a tumble-down 

bouse in France; Paul, smoking alone and 

looking at the empty room; Paul, dreaming 

of their meeting; and then Paul, very brave 

and strong, snuffing out the oil lamp and 

coiling up on his camp-bed, all conscious 

of some task accomplished. She saw him 

there Paul who had given so much, who 

watched—intruder he felt himself to be— 

".hile *^e uttermost came to them and passed 
him by. 
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“ Yes, it’s all Paul,” Julian said. “ That 

ni'-nuer of broken ir'"n.” 

He came close up to her tncn, and put his 

hand into his breast-pocket and produced a 
photograph of herself in Renunciation with a 
discoloured stain across it where it had been 
held in wounded hands. ‘‘Paul gave me 
this,” he added. “ It brought me to you. 

“Leon’s photograph of me!” she ex¬ 
claimed, and took it from him. 

“ Yes. Our Leon.” 

She pressed it passionately to her lips. ^ 
“Our soldier. Our brave warrior. . . • 
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